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TO 
H. BUTLER CLARKE, 
IN THE VAIN HOPE 
THAT THE COTSWOLDS 
MAY FOR ONCE MAKE HIM 


FORGET THE PYRENEES 


PREFACE 


HESE sketches represent the holidays of some 
fh fifteen years, the recreations of a college 
don, in the district where he has found a 
vacation-home among old-world surroundings. A 
day’s excursion, now and then, has been followed the 
next day by a record of the impressions gained or 
the stories remembered, set down at first for the 
writer’s own amusement, then for that of his friends. 
There is no more pleasant “sign of the times” in 
the country of which I write than the interest which 
has been shown during the last few years in local 
history. The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society, under the auspices of Canon Bazeley, 
has done splendid work : and in Burford, for example, 
we have our local historian, Mr. Monk, and there 
are many who are eager to discover and preserve 
any memory of the past. 
Several parts of this book were barat printed by 
the kindness of the Sisterhood of the Holy Trinity at 
Oxford. Chapters V, X and XIX have already ap- 


peared in the Cornhill Magazine, and the Editor has 
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with great courtesy allowed me very speedily to insert 
them here ; Chapter XV was published in The Pilot, 
and also part of Chapter IV; Chapter XVI and part 
of Chapter IV in The Guardian; Chapters VII and 
III are rearranged from three articles contributed 
at different times to the last-named paper. My 


thanks are due for permission to reprint. 
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By Thames and Cotswold 


CHAPTER I 


BETWEEN THE COTSWOLDS AND THE STRIPLING 
THAMES 


2 \ | IDSUMMER in the country. Here you 
may walk between the fields and hedges 
that are, as it were, one huge nosegay 

for you, redolent of bean flowers and clover and 
sweet hay and elder-blossom. The cottage gardens 
are bright with flowers, the cottages themselves 
mostly models of architecture in their way. Above 
them towers here and there the architecture proper 
of days bygone, when every craftsman was an artist 
and brought definite intelligence to bear upon his 
work. Man in the past, Nature in the present, 
seem to be bent on pleasing you and making all 
things delightful to your senses ; even the burning, 
dusty road has a taste of luxury as you lie on the 
strip of roadside green, and listen to the blackbirds 
singing, surely for your benefit, and, I was going to 
say, as if they were paid to do it; but I was wrong, 
for as it is they seem to be doing their best.” 

-That last touch tells one the words are William 
Morris's, though the little paper, ‘Under an Elm 
Tree; or, Thoughts in the Country-side,” is not 
often to be met with. It comes to mind as we 
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turn into this district, the country that he knew 
and loved. There is no more delightful part of 
rural England, none that takes the sojourner back 
more surely into the old life. The thoughts of a 
ten-years dweller in it crowd quickly upon him as 
he begins to set them down. Unordered and un- 
trimmed they are, as is the country side he knows. 
But as such let them be. “ Know’st thou the land?” 
It is here. 
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THE GRANGE, WICKHAMFORD 


There is a charming tract of country, too little 
known, which lies between the Cotswolds and the 
“stripling Thames.” By Cirencester, at the spot 
where the little springs show the beginning of the 
river, and where John Farington, R.A., drew for 
Boydell in 1793 his charming sketch of a rustic 
showing “Thames head” to two leisurely anti- 
quarians, it begins. We may follow it by the 
sleepy town of Cricklade, where the stream pushes 
its way gently through the high rushes, and where 
the churches of 8. Nicholas and S. Sampson take 
the traveller back to days when the prior Robert 
sat him down to record his memories of S. Thomas 
of Canterbury and of his own marvellous recovery, 
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when, as he tells us, “the physicians said that I 
had, without doubt, caught the disease which is 
called morbus chronicus, and is not to be healed by 
the hand of man.” So on we go, if our boat can 
make way over the shallow waters, past the great 
church of Kempsford, with its splendid central 
tower, and its glorious perpendicular windows, to 
Lechlade, where Mr. Farington’s brush shall again 
show us the round martello which marks the entrance 
to the Thames and Severn canal, foreseen of Pope, 
and so by that 


aerial Pile, whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids, 


where Shelley half thought, half feared to hope, 


That death did hide from human sight 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did keep. 

Full of memories is all this way, and so on to 
Oxford with legends that have been often told. 
But as bright are the slopes that gently tend up- 
wards to the north, where the last spurs of the Cots- 
wolds stretch down to within a few miles of the river. 
It is those beautiful valleys through which run 
the Colne, the Lech, the Evenlode and the Wind- 
rush, which divide the district we have in thought. 
Towns there are that some may call forgotten, North- 
leach, and Bourton, and Burford, and on the higher 
land those cold grey streets, that perch like sentinels 
over the plains, Stow on the Wold and Chipping 
Norton. Burford is one gate of this land, Chelten- 
ham another, and Lechlade and Stratford others at 
opposite ends. Southward outside our border line 
stands the quaint town of Highworth perched upon 
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the hill that overlooks the Thames. Its fine church is 
the glory of the Wiltshire height. Oxford, Warwick, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Wilts, Berks, are the shires we 
pass through. Something we may say of this whole 
land before we turn to gather fragments of the old 
life as it lingers, or is remembered, in the villages or 
the towns. 

Nine hundred years ago William of Malmesbury 
told the delights of the country that he knew, the 
vales and vineyards, the appleyards and the fertile 
soil. But he speaks of the vale of Gloucester, and 
his river is the Severn. Ours is the Thames, and that 
end of the Cotswold lands which lies away from the 
hill where stands the abbey church which William 
knew. He tells not, says a seventeenth century 
writer, “ of the hilly and woody part,” and that is 
ours. The vale has, they said of old, quite a 
different climate from the hill. In the one “there 
are eight months summer, and the other four so 
warm as not to deserve the name of winter”; in the 
other it is the opposite—“ there are eight months 
winter, and the other four too cold for summer.” 

It is a base libel, that dictum of the Stewart days. 
It is not true in the twentieth century of ‘ Cotes- 
would, the hilly part of the county of Glo’ster, 
bordering on Warwickshire, Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire.” Still the upper lands do “lie exposed to the 
winds and cold,” but “‘make amends by their health- 
fulness” ; and as for the lower slopes, you might 
perhaps grow vines upon them still. 

Common features and common interests has the 
whole district. Rolling plains, often wolds or almost 
moors, swift shallow streams, bare uplands and 
wooded valleys, are the scenes you pass through. 
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The houses are of the restful grey stone which 
“grows ” (as Archbishop Juxon used to say) in these 
parts, though a local journal recently contained an 
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indignant protest that in some parts the occupiers 

were “covering the fine old stone houses with a coat 

of whitewash, and also in many cases with paint.” 

There are the characteristic animals too, the Cots- 
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wold dog and the Cotswold sheep. Neither are 
beautiful. The dog is a great woolly creature with 
very little of a tail, and his gambols remind one of 
Macaulay’s hippopotamus. The sheep so gross, 
so superb, so immense, have been commemor- 
ated by many artists of an earlier day. You can 
hardly enter a farmhouse or an inn without seeing 
these unwieldy objects limned for your admiration, 
and you wonder how such small legs could support so 
weighty a fleece. But itis these same sheep that 
gave the Cotswolds their old prosperity, and made 
Northleach and Burford and such towns rich in their 
woolstaplers, who belonged to the Staple of Calais. 

What other common characteristics there be time 
fails to tell. Certainly they are a comely people who 
dwell there, and the churches are well kept and 
sometimes well attended. Life does not go too 
quickly, or take much count of time as it flies. 
And yet we are not far from Shakespeare’s country. 
You top the ridge and look upon the rich Warwick- 
shire land. But the Cotswolds have not yet their 
native poet. Endymion Porter shall not be forgotten 
here, and it is pleasant to read the lyrics of Mr. 
Norman Gale. But yet when we come to treasure 
memories they will be those of the days of a further 
past. 

Take, then, for the moment, and to end this chapter 
of introduction, the times when we were a nation of 
woolstaplers, and see what was said when the riches 
that came to us were at their fulness. Cotswold 
feeds “the Multitude of Sheep, which yield such fine 
Wool, and so White, that it is coveted not only in 
other Parts of this Nation, but in foreign Countreys; 
but the inhabitants are so wise, that they make such 
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improvements of their wool, that their sheep may be 
said to bear golden Fleeces to them, for the Clothing 
Trade is so eminent, and used in so many Towns of 
this Country, that no other Manufacture deserves to 
be mentioned in comparison of it. It is computed 
that fifty thousand Cloths are made yearly in this 
county, which, reckoning the Fine with the Coarse, 
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may be estimated at ten Pounds a Cloth, and so cast- 
ing in Rugs and other incidents in the cloathing trade, 
it may be well estimated at 500,000 Pounds a year, 
out of which, not only the Traders are enriched, but 
the Poor are set at work, to the great Benefit of the 
Nation.” 

The description is worth quoting, because it touches 
the contrast to what we know to-day. There are 
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still fine Cotswold sheep indeed; but there is no 
wealth that men can point to. <A passage in one of 
the Diaries of John Richard Green may help to show 
when and how the change occurred—“ Founda relative 
of uncle’s who farms a little near North Leach. We 
talked of enclosures, and the great downs he re- 
membered sprinkled with a few half-starved sheep, 
now everywhere covered with crops. I wished to 
lead the subject to that remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the enlargement of enclosures and the local 
improvement of the towns, but he refused to travel 
beyond his own tether.” Doubtless the worthy farmer 
would speak differently if he spoke now. Many 
must regret the trees they cut down and the whole 
change of system in the nineteenth century. 

To-day many of the great houses are deserted of 
their owners. Perhaps it is the loneliness that chills 
men in the twentieth century. Take an example of 
the changes of two centuries. 

The road between Cirencester and Witney is a 
desolate one. Beyond Bibury you come to no village 
till you reach Burford, save only the lonely Alds- 
worth with its beautiful manor house, one of the 
finest pieces of Tudor house building in the county. 
On the downs near here was the racecourse of 
Bibury and of Burford. From all the county papers 
tell, and the local registers, it is to the benefit of the 
people that the races have ceased to be. But of them 
more hereafter. The increased value of agricul- 
tural land, which gave employment to more labourers 
through the enclosures, brought these uplands into 
cultivation, and “ His Majesty's Plate of one 
hundred guineas” is but a dim memory now 
to the oldest of rustics: Happily forgotten also is 
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the condition of the labourers as one may see it 
described in an old Gloucestershire paper of 
1793, which contains the grandiloquent advertise- 
ment of the races, with the Marquis of Worcester 
and the Marquis of Blandford as stewards. The 
war had raised all prices, the wages, fixed by the 
justices, were only six shillings a week, and “the 
once small renter is reduced to a day labourer ; lord- 
ships which were formerly divided into several 
bargains are now engrossed by one or two opulent 
farmers, who in general have less feeling for their de- 


BURFORD. 


pendents than they have for the dogs of their flocks. 

Happily these memories belong to a past that does 
not return. Life is still hard on these downs, but it 
is not so hard as it was in the days of the Corn Laws, 
and there are little luxuries and amusements within 
reach of almost every man and woman. Fortunes 
are still made on the Cotswolds ; and yet every one 
will tell you that “it is not about here.” 

There was told the other day a true tale of a Cots- 
wold landlord who, when a tenant came to pay his 
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rent, had not so much as a glass of sherry to offer him. 
“TI am very sorry,” he said, “but I have nothing 
whatever in the house.” “Never mind, sir,” said 
the farmer, “come round to me any day and I shall 
be glad to drink your health at home.” And the 
landlord did come, and did not refuse the toast. 
Yes, prosperity is not prominent to-day. Farmers 
are no better off than landlords. It is to be hoped 
that at least the labourers have gained a little. 

In the district of which we speak the present diffi- 
culty is everywhere the lack of labour. As you walk 
over the fields or ride along by the roads you see old 
men, a few middle-aged men, many boys, but hardly a 
single young man. Males between twenty and thirty- 
five seem to have ceased to exist, at least on the land. 
The small country towns attract afew, but by far the 
greater number go to the great centres of work and 
amusement, to London and “ Burnigan ” (as they call 
it in these parts). Sometimes they return for a few 
days’ holiday, and it is piteous to see the difference 
in their appearance. If they looked stupid before, 
now they looked sodden; if they looked bright, as 
very many country lads do, now they look cunning. 
Those I have talked with frequently admit that they 
are worse off than at home; but then “the country 
is so dull,” and in the town “we see life.” If they 
come back they expect good wages for doing farm 
work for which they are entirely untrained; and 
often they will leave without notice a work they have 
undertaken, and very rarely will they do what work 
they do satisfactorily. The town has spoiled them. 

Many parts of Worcestershire are prosperous as 
gardens and fruit farms; others, where there are 
large and good landlords, do well. But not every- 
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where are there Mr. Rider Haggard’s desiderata, 
“enterprise, new ideas and a moderate supply of 
capital.” Rents are indubitably forty per cent. lower 
than they were forty years ago: there are not many 
landlords who can live on their rents, at least on 
their own estates. The farmers do make both 
ends meet, if they are at all capable men. But they 
have to work hard for it, and so have their families. 
A comfortable house, a horse and dog-cart, a healthy 
open-air life, and a few days’ holiday now and then, 
are the attractions of their position. It is a very 
much happier one than that of most town tradesmen, 
though it does not permit of such large gains, and 
has almost equal risks. 

On the whole, the labourer is the one who has pro- 
fited most during the last twenty years, and it is 
right that it should be so. In this Thames and Cots- 
wold district for the most part the children are 
healthy, well fed and well dressed; the men and 
women too have good ‘Sunday clothes,” and some- 
thing to spend for smartness. There is nothing that 
approaches starvation so long as the man is sober 
and will work. Things would be better still if the 
women were better managers and better cooks. Be- 
yond this there is little that can be said short of 
an exhaustive inquiry. The population diminishes 
where the work is purely agricultural. Elsewhere 
it is stationary or on the increase. So much of the 
central and southern part of our Cotswold lands. 

Further north again and we come into the regions 
of larger towns, and an air of modern bustling 
activity. Let us end this with a word on the 
towns that fringe this Cotswold land, and belong still 
most plainly to the past. 
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Chipping Norton, which stands as one of the limits 
of the district we have in mind, is certainly not an 
exciting town. A fine church, scraped like so many 
of those that have suffered restoration, a fine broad 
street at the top of the hill, a fine inn (to look at): 
that is the sum. And only an enthusiast can make 
much of the Rollright stones, which Fuller mentions 
among the wonders of the world, and even the idle 
Aubrey went to see and draw and measure. Stow 
on the Wold, too, does not enliven the wayfarer. But 
how charming is Bourton on the Water! A beautiful 


BOURTON-ON-THE-W ATER. 


street down which the river finds its way crossed by 
many little bridges ; a beautiful old house in a by- 
way; trees, grey stone, soft airs without loss of the 
freshness of the hills: truly there is no prospect that 
does not please. 

The country has a long historic past; all around 
are churches that have many Norman features. 
Quaint bits of its later history are always cropping 
up here and there. “Dover Hill” near Chipping 
Campden had its Olympic games when James I was 
King, and Mr. Dover on a fine horse, and wearing a 
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- suit of clothes that had belonged to the King himself, 
was a merry sight, and one which Ben Jonson did 
not disdain to eulogize or Endymion Porter to watch. 
But Chipping Campden itself, quite apart from’ its 
history, is one of the most beautiful towns in a 
beautiful district. There lies the “flower of the wool 
merchants of all England,” William Grevel, who died 
in 1407. To him and his town and its splendid 
church we may well return. 
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CHAPTER II 


NORTHLEACH AND THE WINDRUSH VALE 


HE uplands belong in a special way, we feel, 
to the days of the great woolstaplers. North- 
leach is a town that is least known, perhaps, 

of all the hidden treasures of the district. It 
has long been forgotten of the multitude. It has 
a flourishing workhouse and a grammar _ school 
which does not flourish, where once they nurtured 
in the happy days of close scholarships the late 
distinguished head of an Oxford College, a pro- 
fessor and canon of a Cathedral Church. 

In the Middle Age the town had, like one or two 
others in these parts, a bailiff and constables. 
Through it runs the little brook that is called in 
dignity the river Lech, and by it the famous Foss 
Way, of which more anon. As for the Grammar 
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School, it was “established in this town by Hugh 
Westwood, Esq.” He gave the impropriated tithes of 
Chedworth for its maintenance, being in the seven- 
teenth century worth £80 a year, “that all the 
children in the town should be taught free.” Now 
there is a master, but he has no scholars. What has 
become of the endowment? “’Tis commonly re- 
ported,” says an old Gazetteer, of the founder or 
benefactor of the School, “that this charitable Gen- 
tleman fell afterwards into a poor Condition and 
desired that he might be Master of his own School, 
but could not obtain that favour of the Trustees.” 
No doubt they were right: it is easier to endow than 
to teach a school, to give money for a free library 
than to understand the books that are put in it. But 
Mr. Westwood’s was an uncommon case. 

Mr. Capper, in his Topographical Dictionary of 
1808, says the tithes were worth near £100 per 
annum. But then the population of the town was 
but 664, and the best that could be said for the 
place was that ‘it was formerly a considerable place 
of trade, particularly in the cloth manufacture, but 
it is now much declined.” He adds, however, that “a 
little beyond the town stands the county bridewell.” 
So it does still, and a fine building it is, and not at 
all depressing, for there are no prisoners. The edge 
of the common witticism is thus taken off, yet no 
one can refrain from making it as he passes through 
the town ; how instructive a lesson, he’says, does this 
town give, with a prison at one end and a workhouse 
at the ether. 

Well, Northleach has no prisoners, and the work- 
houseisnotovercrowded. Butgrass grows inits streets, 
and almost the only building that looks happy is the 
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magnificent Perpendicular Church. With its three 
altars, its relics of ancient vestments, its comely 
chairs (may they never be removed to cumber the 
floor with pews !), its wide expanse, its order, decency 


NORTHLEACH CHURCH. 


and dignity, it is a bright example of a great Church 

in a country town. “It standeth,” saysan old writer, 

“at the west end of the town, and is dedicated to 

S. Peter, being a very amiable structure, and finely 

adorned with sundry embossed pinnacles, which 
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beautifieth the fabrick very prettily. The body of 
this Church was built at first very low and dark, and 
therefore, to make it more lightsome and splendid, 
one Mr. Forty, a wealthy clothier of this town, at 
his own proper cost and charge, pull’d down the roof 
of the Church, and raised the walls thereof nearly 
half as high as it was before, and covered it with 
lead.” A brass commemorates this notable bene- 
factor with his two wives. He died in 1428. The 
Church is rich in brasses. On one, where below a 
husband and wife and three little sons and a daughter, 
are the words— 


Pray for the soules of Robert Serche 
and Anne hys wyfe, which Robert 
decessed the xx day of Janevere the 
yere of our Lorde MD and oon, on 
whose souls Jhs. have mercy. 


On another, dated 1425, is a prayer for the soul of 
“Thomas Bushe, merchaunt of the Staple of Calys 
and Johan his wyfe.” 

Another reads,— 

“Farewell my Frendes the Tyde abydeth no Man; 
I am departed from hence and so shall ye but in the 
Passage the best songe that Ican is requiem eternam 
nobis. Jhu graunte it me when I have ended all 
mine adversitie graunt me in Paradise to have a 
mansion that shed Thy blode for my redemption.” 

All through this district it would seem that prayers 
for the departed lingered even in Puritan times. At 
Idbury, on an inscription to one of the Loggans in 
1658, is a prayer for his soul. 

Punning inscriptions are very common. There is 
a famously conceited one about the family of Howse 
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in the fine church of Langford, and at Northleach 
on the tomb of Mary Stone, 1684, you may read,— 


Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a stone you see. 


As for the vestments, the remains of a fine ancient 
cope are now made into an altar frontal. Maria, salva 
nos. Salva is cut in two, for the churchwardens 
were shocked at the sentiment. 

The Church still remains the town’s chief glory. 
Yet it is not to be denied that there are good houses. 
One, as you leave the town for Cheltenham, will not 
fail to catch your eye with its plain regular front, its 
terraces and its bright flowers. Yet the Church is 
first and last the glory of Northleach. There are few 
like it even in this rich land ; but a few miles further 
on, when we reach the vale of Windrush, is one 
which has at least a history. 

Great Barrington Church has an evil memory of 
Thomas Lord Wharton. He was staying with Mr. 
Braye in the summer of 1682, and after a night’s 
heavy drinking he and his brother Harry, with 
“some more gentlemen,” broke into the Church 
which adjoins the garden, “and committed many 
horrible acts there, of which their servants were 
ashamed, which shall have no name.”* After making 
havoc of the Church they were driven out into the. 
village, “to commit disorders, ... as they did till 
they were forced to take sanctuary in the gentleman’s 
house from whence they came.” The good Bishop of 
Gloucester (Frampton) acted with just severity, and 


Life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, p. 165. See 
Carte Papers, vol. 103, No. 133. Letter from Frampton to 
Wharton about defiling the font at Barrington. 
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on threat of excommunication compelled the criminals 
to do penance. A letter of the Bishop’s written in 
November comments on the submission, and the 
“promises made at Stow (where Frampton met 
Wharton and his brother), that you would ask God’s 
pardon often for the great offence you gave in the 
church of Barrington.” The ringleader of this dis- 
graceful escapade, it should be noticed, was over forty 
at the time, and he was six years later very hand- 
somely treated by William III, who had no scruples 
about sacred places. 

Part of the church which had this disagreeable 

notoriety in the seventeenth century looks back to 
Norman days. It has suffered in recent years from 
the savagery of restorers, but its chief treasure, the 
delightful monument of the Brays, is untouched. A 
very complicated inscription it is. A large family, 
almost all of whom died of the smallpox ; some were 
soldiers, some men of learning (one was “bred at 
S. John’s College in Oxford”) or of leisure: but the 
gem of the literature which commemorates them is 
the description of the “dear children, Jane and 
Edward.” 
’ “She died of the smallpox at her Aunt Catchmay’s 
in Gloucester on Munday the one and twentieth of 
May 1711 in the eighth year of her age, much la- 
mented ; Her extreme Good Qualities having engaged 
the Affections of all that knew Her. 

“He dyed upon Christmas Day, 1720; at the Royal 
Academy of Angiers in France, in the fifteenth year 
of his age, so much esteemed for his good sense and 
Fine Temper that every gentleman of the Academy 
(Foreigner as well as Briton) seemed to rival each 
other in paying just Honours to his memory; and 
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the Beautys of His Person were equal to those of 
His Mind.” 

The Aunt Catchmay was Barbara, daughter of 
Reginald Bray, who married Tracey Catchmay of 8S. 
Briavel’s, Esquire, and surviving, him thirty-two 
years, died in 1741, aged seventy-five. 

Barrington has often changed hands, nor need one 
wonder that the Brays sold it, if they were boon 
companions of Thomas Wharton. The house looks 
one of those charming comfortable places that the 
eighteenth century knew so much better than any 
other age how to make. 

Talbot, the Lord Chancellor and patron of 
Thomson, built it. His wife was a great heiress, 
the daughter of Adam de Cardonnel, “ Secretary of 
War during several campaigns to John Duke of 
Marlborough” (whom readers of Hsmond will not 
forget). They were married in February, 1734, when 
the bride was only fifteen. It is said she brought a 
fortune of £80,000; and the soldiers knew how her 
father had made it. She lived till May, 1787, and 
Nollekens designed a very charming relief to com- 
memorate her. 

She left behind her some very interesting pictures 
in what is still, in many respects, a charming house, 
and, perhaps still more precious, many letters of 
Cardonnel and Marlborough which as yet have never 
seen the light. There too are Lord Chancellor Talbot's 
official bag, and several other relics of the great days 
of the house. Thomson was once tutor in the 
family, and those who only know The Seasons say 
that he wrote it here, which he certainly did not. 
Of that more anon. 

Barrington is in Gloucestershire. Just above it in 
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the valley lies Windrush, where Isaac Williams so 
long ministered. The church that not long since 
would stand open, and where many prayed, with 
memories of the “ Baptistery” and the “ Cathedral,” 
is now locked ; but outside you may see a touching 
record of a young lad of the village who served in 
the Crimea at the storming of the Redan, and in 
the Mutiny at Lucknow and Cawnpore, and died 
when he was but twenty. ‘ His life,” it says simply, 
“was short but glorious.” An inspiration it can 
hardly fail to be to the young men as they walk 
by it. 

But the Church history goes much farther back. 
Not long after the present Church was built, it is 
clear that the new ideas of the Reformation had 
begun to work at Windrush. In 1518 Sir John 
Drury, the vicar, was charged with heresy for calling 
the Blood of Hayles a fabrication of man’s hands, 
and for saying that he had wasted eighteen pence in 
going to sec it. 

A mile or two one way 
and we come to Sherborne, 
with its lovely park and ugly 
house. But above, on the 
hill, is a charming Jacobean 
hunting lodge, in a_ wild 
park, worth all the great 
houses near it thrown to- 
gether. EKastwards, and 
south of the Windrush, is 
Little Barrington, a typical 
Cotswold village, with a 
Church untouched by the 


SANCTUS BELFRY, LITTLE 
restorer’ss rude hand, and BARRINGTON, 
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having a pretty belfry and a fine sculpture of 
early date without. A mile or two the other 
side, and we come across the little church of 
Taynton in the meadows. It must have had a fine 
rood-loft. Much of the church is quite early, but it 
was altered at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Harmans, who owned Burford Priory for 
awhile, were the lords of the manor here, and they 
were of kin to the ancient family of Sylvester, which 
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has an aisle to itself in the great church of Burford, 
and still lives in the neighbourhood. 

It is a short way to Burford itself, the first town 
in Oxfordshire, which still holds itself of the Cots- 
wold’s company, for do we not see among its many 
inns the quaint title of ‘the Cotswold Arms” ? 

At Burford there are many memories that have 
not yet been recorded. But they are worthy of a 
space to themselves. Let us pursue the road. 

A few miles further on, hard by the hill road 
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which leads from Burford to Radcot, is Shilton, 
where there is a beautiful little church with early 
English chancel and Perpendicular nave and aisle. 
The font is a curious piece of Perpendicular work 
with reliefs of the Passion. Here, maybe in the 
charming old manor house that looks on a by-road 
was little Robert Harley sent to school with his 
brother Edward. Stupid lads their mother thought 
them. ‘My judgment is not for the boys being 
kept at home,” she wrote to her husband, “for it is 
not possible to keep them from associating with ser- 
vants, and getting a strange clownish speech and 
behaviour, which our boys have already, and the 
longer they live at home the worse it will be. Be- 
sides, I think learning alone makes them have a 
greater aversion to their books, having nothing of 
emulation to spur them on. I dare say too that Ned 
will never be anything of a scholar if he goes not 
abroad. I know not for Robin, because they tell me 
he is apprehensive and willing, but is sometimes ex- 
tremely lazy, so that I have been near whipping 
him.” And lazy no doubt he remained, though he 
did rise so high. His first letter was written from 
Shilton, August 28, 1671, and it was in these simple 
terms addressed to Sir Edward Harley his father : 
**Please to accept my most humble duty to you 
and my Lady Mother, presented in this line from 

a learner. I hope through the Grace of God, with 
your blessings and prayers, which I earnestly beg, 
my endeavours may in time send you fairer fruites 
than these first beginnings.” It seems that the lads 
stayed there seven years, and came to know the 
gentlefolk around, for in 1678 Edward writes to 
tell his father of Mr. Giles’ death, caused by the 
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fall of a branch of a tree as he was sitting 
at Sir Edward Fettiplace’s door. And early the 
next year there is a letter to the lad from his sister 
Abigail. The schoolmaster’s happy name was Mr. 
Birch. The letters are among the manuscripts at 
Welbeck. Was it this early association with the 
county that made Harley take the title of Earl of 
Oxford? Abigail, it is clear, was a family name 
among the Harleys, for we remember Mrs. Masham. 

There are still some charming old houses in Shil- 
ton, and it is in some respects a typical hamlet of 
this land. The stream flows through it, flooding in 
winter, under a picturesque little low crossing, hardly 
worthy of the name of bridge. Above stands a quaint 
dovecot, and on the other side the rambling stone 
houses, climb the hill hung with roses or laden with 
fruit. 

So we gossip on, and there is scarcely a village 
that we pass which has not its links with great names 
of national history. Two or three miles away, West- 
well is a benefice long associated with Christ Church 
at Oxford, and until recent years it was often held 
by the Deans as a desirable country retreat. Archi- 
tects are interested by the circular east window, rare 
in Decorated work ; economists by the ancient copy- 

“holders, who, if they do not still survive, have only 
very recently died out; antiquaries by the old 
manor-hcuse, which Skelton could find nothing 
about, but) which is said once to have been a resi- 
dence of the Pophams, kindred to those of Somerset, 
of whom Aubrey had so many scandals to tell. The 


first President of S. John’s College in Oxford, who | 


was inclined to papistry and swindled the Founder 
out of £20, Bras Rector here, and as he beld also the 
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living of Hanborough on the other side of Wych- 
wood forest, and not far from the royal palace of 
Woodstock, he must often have passed by those 
woodland ways that come down upon the Wind- 
rush and the Evenlode from the high ground of 
Leafield. 

The Fettiplaces at Swinbrook were a family, if one 
may judge from the sculptors’ record of their visages, 
no less bucolic and unintelligent than those Harmans 
who weep at their father’s tomb in Burford Church. 
Six of them lie very happily in two mighty monu- 
ments on the north wall of the chancel. There are 
few volumes of the State Papers that do not contain 
many mentions of their names. One of the gentle- 
men in the fifteenth century married, it is said, a 
Portuguese princess: and certainly the sounding 
name of Ferdinando Fettiplace, which may have 
come of such a marriage, is found upon the walls. 
Of their house not one stone is left upon another, 
yet the terraces and fishponds may be traced in the 
valley, and the fine beeches of the grove which Sir 
Edmund planted in 1690 have still survivors to-day. 
Benefactions preserve their name in the village, and 
the privilege of sending two boys free to Christ's 
Hospital is still retained. 

More famous than the name of Fettiplace is that 
of Lovel, and Minster Lovel has a beautiful church 
and a picturesque ruin of the castle or manor house. 
To the ruins of the castle many tales are attached. 
Here it was, in the eighteenth century, that a secret 
chamber was disclosed, at which was found a skeleton 
seated at a table. Was it Lovel, who was missing 
after the battle of Stoke, and whom no man ever 
saw again? Had he fled here, to his own house, 
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privily, and died by some misadventure, unknown ? 
There is the tale, too, of “the mistletoe bough.” 
Wasit here that the beautiful damsel, hiding in sport, 
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was imprisoned in the old oak chest, and died before 

she was discovered? These are legends : and not long 

ago an edifying novelist (I have forgotten her name) 
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made still more of them, in the interests of Protestant- 
ism, to cling around Minster Lovel. S. Kenelm is 
the saint to whom the church is dedicated. It is the 
finest example in the district of the pure Perpendi- 
cular style, on a small scale as Northleach is on a 
large scale, everything complete and well ordered, 
a perfect church for dignity and ceremonial, worthy 
of a monastic house that could perform all things 
decently and in order. But it is the historic name 
of Lovel that attracts here, and there in the south 
aisle lies William Lord Lovel in his armour, with 
S. Mary and the crowned S. Catherine trampling 
on the dragon sculptured on his tomb. Asthall too 
has architectural details, and is a perfect specimen 
- of a well-kept country church ; and close by it is the 
manor, till lately a beautiful and untouched Eliza- 
bethan house, and still, in its newer glories, a quaint, 
charming, and comfortable home. Fletchers, Len- 
thalls, Seckers, Heylins, are the historic names in 
these parts, and one at least survives to-day. 

Not far off was the old king’s house of Langley, 
and some have thought that Langland was born 
near it—but only those who have never read his 
own works. 

It must be admitted that the local antiquaries are 
a terrible race. They have no more respect for facts 
of history than some deans and chapters have for 
the buried bones of saints. As for their theories, it 
turns one cold to listen to them, and their pertinacity 
is a torture in itself. How much better are minor 
poets than minor antiquaries ! 

But without the old, the great antiquaries, the 
country would lose almost half its charm. Skelton is 
delightful to read by the fireside of a winter's eve, 
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when one has walked home through the great snow- 
drifts that gather in these lonely vales. The village 
leech—maybe a justice of peace and quorum—on 
rounds judicial and medicinary—hurries by and re- 
minds you of Dryden’s 


Better to hunt the downs for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught! 


You stagger, shiver, and go home, and there is 
Skelton ready to receive you, though I do not think 
there is usquebaugh, which an old lady was once heard 
to offer in these parts. Skelton, and Rawlinson before 
him, are delightful companions, and Hearne and 
Aubrey will here and there tell you a story you shall 
not forget. But away with the modern successors, 
though we be among them ourselves! As the nights 
close in, be it by fire at Christmastide or on the lawn 
in summer, we will turn rather to our modern poets 
than the dryasdust writers in archeological journals. 
For the modern has the advantage in poetry. 


What time the Father walked this earth 

He trod, I know, these Cotswold slopes ; 

With silence and with sound 

He clothed each mound; 

The shadow of His robe goes over them, 

And whoso cometh here 

To tread this sod— 

He sees the neighbour neighbourly, 

And learning all the township’s loveliness 
The better learns his God. 


Herrick might have written the lines. In truth, it 
is the old inspiration, and we need not say more. 
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CHAPTER III 


BY THE COLN VALLEY THROUGH FAIRFORD 
TO THE THAMES 


HERE are other ways of seeing this lovely 
district. You may follow the Thames from 
Lechlade, turning aside on either bank to 

the pretty villages that nestle in the meadows 
beside it. Or you may follow the streams which run 
down from the hills. But when memories are jotted 
down they come in no settled fashion. One moment 
you are asleep in the hay-fields by Hannington bridge, 
another and you mount the steep hill to Highworth 
that looks over this valley as Chipping Norton does 
over that other five and twenty miles away. Or you 
stand by the shallow stream that runs through 
Bibury : can anything be more peacefully beautiful ? 
“Of all situations for a constant residence, that 
which appears to me most delightful is a little village 
far in the country ; a small neighbourhood, not of fine 
mansions finely peopled, but of cottages and cottage- 
like houses, ‘messuages or tenements,’ as a friend of 
mine calls such ignoble and nondescript dwellings, 
with inhabitants whose faces are as familiar to us as 
the flowers in our garden; a little world of our own, 
close packed and insulated like ants in an ant-hill, or 
bees in a hive, or sheep in a fold, or nuns in a con- 
vent, or sailors in a ship; where we know every one, 
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are known to every one, interested in every one, and 
authorized to hope that every one feels an interest in 
us.” Miss Mitford, with her kindly half-reticent 
curiosity, might have written these words about the 
Cotswolds. There are few “fine mansions finely 
peopled” in these little valleys which glide down 
towards the Thames. Beautiful grey cottages and 
old yeomen’s houses face us at every corner of the 
villages ; little churches with great massive towers 
and here and there a spire, like Lechlade’s, that 
tapers towards the blue sky ; tiny gardens with old- 
fashioned flowers blooming, and hanging, and 
creeping everywhere; yews stretching over the 
hedges and the walls, trimmed like dragons and 
cocks and little copies of the village spire; old signs 
swinging in the wind, the “ Five Alls” and a “ New 
Inn” that is many centuries old, and the “ Bear ” that 
recalls the great barons of Warwickshire, and the 
“Lamb” that follows the dedication of many a 
Church to 8. John Baptist, and the ‘ Cotswold Arms” 
that shows the district we are proud to belong to, 
and the “ Lion ” or even the “ Ramping Cat,” that pre- 
serves the old badge of our country or our town. 
The picture is all very quiet and homely, and “ we 
know every one” and “are interested in every one.” 
Many have never been more than a few miles from 
their villages. An old woman here has never been 
to the great Cotswold town, though it is only five 
miles from her house; a butcher’s lad has been to no 
more interesting place than a little village only four 
miles away. Cheap trips and bicycles only touch 
the fringe of the village population, for we are quiet 
folk, eminently conservative, self-conscious, proud 
of our surroundings and ourselves. There are very 
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many who would say in all candour, “ Doubtless 
God might have made a better country, but cer- 
tainly He never did.” Everywhere the sheep crop 
the close fields or clamber over the rough roads or 
wend their way in long droves up the lanes. Every- 
where the roses hang in thick clusters from the 
houses, or circle in rich profusion on the laden 
bushes. Everywhere the old grey walls surround 
and complete and tone the picture. Even the country 
grave-yards, half neglected as they are, are here of 
a different sort to those we wanderers know. The 
barrel-shaped summits to the tombs, the cherubs of 
a quaint unusual type, the cypresses and yews, im- 
memorial like some of those towers and arches which 
stand out among them, all are solemn, dignified, even 
a little pompous. Gently, peacefully, all the village 
goes to rest in this untended garden, and we come 
to covet such rest as this, and such a grey headstone 
with such quaint heralds of immortality. 

When time is weary of my company 

Here let me rest, 

If I should end within four walls 

With bricks around, 

Buy me no smoky patch of city ground, 

But bring me to these acres of repose 

Whose natural consecration is most sure, 


That I may sleep beneath a country rose 
And where the dew is pure. 


It is a life, you feel, so peaceable and sweet, and 
death seems like it in these happy vales. 

Yet here too there are village tragedies. Passion, 
if it stirs slowly, stirs hotly here at last, and there 
are many, so far away from the city’s sins, who lie 
down in sorrow. All the old tales of wrong come 
back, as we hunt the slender records of these solitary 
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hamlets, and sometimes the harsh violence of the old 
lords is more than matched to-day by the petty 
tyranny of the “man who has risen.” The old families 
have sunk, or gone; those that have taken their 
places have not the old ties, and the little trader is 
a hard master. Yet at our best we are a kindly 
people, and kindliest perhaps in our memories of the 
past. For itis a historic district. Here the story of 
the nations goes back to centuries before the English 
landed. The Romans camped, and rested, and settled 
on the edge of the Cotswolds. Chedworth is one of 
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the most perfect of their villas; and at Cirencester 
there are the richest relics of the days of the pro- 
vincials. After them the Hwiccas made this land 
their own. Round Worcester ecclesiastically, from 
Gloucester in civil and commercial life, the.settlers 
and their descendants grouped themselves. Here 
grew up the great monasteries, and from them spread 
the fine churches that we still see everywhere over 
the land. To-day the old life is severed and the 
districts look to different centres for their trade and 
their political leading. The land between Cotswold 
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and Thames has fallen too into different dioceses. 
At Cirencester and at Kempsford we are in the see 
of Gloucester, at Witney and Burford in Oxford, 
another post-mediaeval see. Cross the Thames at 
Lechlade, and in a few miles you come within the 
newest bishopric of all, the see of Bristol. But in 
spite of modern differences the common character of 
the district remains. It is the land of great Perpen- 
dicular churches, and they are the relics of the days 
of the wool trade and the great merchants. 

Down the beautiful valley of the Coln is Fairford, 
‘a praty uplandisch toune,” wrote Leland, ‘“ and 
much of it longith with the Personage to Tewkes- 
byri-Abbay.” It is a pretty little town indeed, and 
as you cross the Coln and look upwards to the 
church it is a glorious sight that meets you. There 
are two streets, and some substantial houses, and 
excellent fishing ; but for the rest, and in spite of the 
flood of guide books that has descended upon the 
unhappy place, there is little or nothing to be said. 
And as for the guide books, 1791, 1861, 1873 (that 
thing, pitiable except for the purposes of a dialect 
dictionary, ‘the late old clerk’s humorous descrip- 
tion of the painted glass windows”), and so on, they 
have only the same uninteresting things to tell over 
and over again. It is very well to have a guide to 
the windows; but before we name them we must 
say something of the church. 

John Tame, a London merchant of Henry VII's 
time, but of kin in the county—at Stowell by North- 
leach—made the town famous. There was a 
fourteenth century church when he came, and that 
stood on the site of one much earlier. He pulled it 
almost all down, and set himself to copy in design, as 
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he did in ground plan, but on a smaller scale, the 
church of Northleach. It was dedicated in 1493, and 
the merchant who had the chief hand in its building 
died in 1500. Thus between these years we can 
place the coming of those great windows which have 
been for four centuries the glory of the town. There 
are few local antiquities to which more constant 
reference is found in literature. The local affection 
preserved them even from Puritan iconoclasm, and 
though modern writers have imagined that they were 
removed and buried during the Civil Wars, it is clear 
from a poem in Abraham Wright's Parnassus Biceps, 
1656, that they were not disturbed. 

It is true that a seventeenth century description 
says—after telling the tale that John Tame took 
them from a prize-ship bound for Rome, with no 
hint of the Albert Diirer legend that sprang up 
later—that ‘The Windows of this Church are much 
admired for the painted Glass, which, notwithstand- 
ing the great Havock made of such ornaments of 
churches by men of an imprudent zeal in the late 
rebellious Times, were preserved by the Care of Mr. 
Oldisworth, the Impropriator, and others, not by 
turning them upside down, as some suppose (for 
their steady zeal never minded which end was 
upwards, if they were but Images and Painting), but 
by securing them in some private place till the 
Church again began to flourish at King Charles II’s 
Restoration.” That seems explicit enough, yet in 
1658 these lines were openly in print— 

Fairford, boast ! 
Thy Church hath kept what all have lost, 
And is preservéd from the bane 
Of either war or Puritan, 


Whose life is coloured in the paint, 
The inside dross, the outside saint. 
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It is curious that the windows should have 
survived—they certainly suffered—when the stone 
figures were mutilated; and indeed in no other part 
of the district has more than a chance bit, a little 
saint, or some soft colour on the fragment of a dress, 
remained to show what the glass was like before the 
beauty of the churches was ruined in the supposed 
interests of Protestantism. The Fairford windows 
were no doubt bought by John Tame on his market- 
ings in the Netherlands. It is perhaps little more 
than an idle guess that connects them with the 
designs of Diirer, but none the less are they of the 
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first historical and artistic interest. Few of them 
are, strictly speaking, beautiful. They serve as a link 
between the perfect tones of the mediaeval glass and 
the rude vigour and splash of such windows as those 
for instance at Lincoln’s Inn or at New College, 
Oxford. But their real interest lies in the fact that 
they are of a piece, that they form a complete and 
connected whole, that they were made, if not for this 
church, at least to hang together and to teach a 
continuous lesson. It is the history of our Lord and 
His mother, and the Church in the lives of saints, 
that we trace as we go round the church; and every- 
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where, not least in the horrors of the great west 
window, there is intense vivacity and zest. 

Fairford is the culmination of the beautiful valley 
which includes the exquisitely situated churches of 
Bibury and Coln St. Aldwyn. It is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the valleys. The high hills dip down 
here and there almost to the borders of the stream, 
and there are well kept parks, and great houses, some 
old and stately and grey, some simple and comfort- 
able in spite of their size and dignity, and there are 
great trees too, none too common in the district, such 
as grew readily in the meadows and even on the 
downs before everything was sacrificed to the sheep 
in the fifteenth century and the agriculture of the 
eighteenth. The valley of the Coln is a succession 
of pictures, and with the landscape there blend the 
historic memories of here a church and there a storeyed 
house. Quenington, where there was a preceptory 
of the Knights of the Hospital, Bibury, Hastleach 
Turville, Eastleach Martin, Hatherop, Williamstrip, 
each name recalls something of interest or of beauty. 
So the associations mingle with those of the Thames 
as the little stream merges in the river, It is a 
peaceful stretch full of peaceful memories. 
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CHAPTER IV 
BY THE BANKS OF THE UPPER THAMES 


VERY one knows the Thames between Oxford 
and London; few know it from Oxford to 
its source. And yet it may be truly said 

that there are not many districts in England more 
characteristically English, more pastorally beautiful, 
or more full of associations with great names in 
literature than ‘the Upper River.” Till a few years 
ago the thirty miles of swift, strong stream which 
runs between Lechlade and Oxford were almost un- 
known—unknown, at least, since the river banks 
were the scenes of the battles of old time and the 
passage of mighty barons from castle to castle or 
from one great church to another. In the palmy 
days of water transit there must have been much 
traffic along this route, especially after the making 
of the Thames and Severn Canal, of the prospect of 
which Pope wrote to Mr. Digby so enthusiastically 
in 1722. Lord Bathurst’s park at Cirencester is still 
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as beautiful as it was to Pope, and of the “future 
and as yet visionary beauties that are to rise in 
those scenes” something is now visible ; “the palace 
that is to be built, the pavilions that are to glitter, 
the colonnades that are to adorn them” are there, 
as the poet predicted; but, though it has come to 
pass, “the meeting of the Thames and Severn, which 
(when the noble owner has finer dreams than ordi- 
nary) are to be led into each other’s embraces 
through secret caverns of not above twelve or fifteen 
miles till they rise and celebrate their marriage in 
the midst of an immense amphitheatre which is to 
be the admiration of posterity a hundred years 
hence,” is a humdrum affair at best and quite un- 
worthy of Mr. Pope’s fine writing. Cirencester, with 
the little stream that runs by it, has a charm of its 
own. 

During the last few years the river below Lech- 
lade has been cleared and dredged, and the course in 
many parts has been shortened by new cuttings to 
get rid of awkward curves. This has not really in- 
terfered with the beauty of the stream, though all 
sorts of objections might have been made to any 
such treatment of Nature. Nature, at the least, has 
not been slow to reassert her rule. But above Lech- 
lade the river has been left almost to itself. Here 
and there the weeds are cut; they ought to be 
everywhere, but they are not. That is all that has 
been done. And thus it is not often’that a boat can 
make its way over shallows and through sedge and 
rushes in summer from Lechlade to Cricklade. The 
water runs down swiftly, and even a canoe cannot 
be forced up stream. Often you may tug and carry 
and pull, and yet you will not succeed. I have got 
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as far as Hanningtonand Kempsford and Castle Eaton, 
but never till this year of 1903 to Cricklade itself ; 
and then—in a canoe, with very hard work, and not 
more than half an hour’s rest—it took from 10.30 
am. till 5 p.m. But what compensations! The 
glorious summer day, never too hot, though hot 
enough to tan the cheeks and burn the arms; the 
fresh strong wind, playing among the rushes by the 
bank and the elms and poplars on the shore; the 
clear swiftness of the stream, swollen by the rains, 
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but pure and bright like a mountain spring; the 
fishes everywhere seen so easily as they scurry in 
the clear water ; the birds, the cattle, the haymakers 
at work. There can be no happier sights than these. 
Birds here are far more numerous than lower down 
the stream. You constantly see the nests of the 
dabchick and the waterhen, and the parent birds 
circling round. I saw two nests where some of the- 
little waterhens were but just hatched, standing 
timidly on the edge, or hiding under the mother’s 
wing, and by them still some eggs almost ready to 
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break and let out the young bird. Above, the sand- 
piper flies swiftly by, and there you see the great 
sweep of the grey heron’s wings, and there again 
are two swans, still and stately in the water which 
reflects them. 


INGLESHAM., 


At first there is clear water from Lechlade till you 
turn aside by the round house and past Inglesham. 
Hannington bridge has a few houses by it, and the 
weeds grow thick across the water. Kempsford 
tower comes tn sight, splendid in the sun, standing 
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up from a nest of trees across the broad meadows. 
When you come close to it you see three trim gar- 
dens, yet not too trim, descending to the stream. Old 
grey houses are behind, one with quaint windows that 
you may see glimpses of through the bushes; and 
there is what may be the ruin of an old mansion just 
hanging over the stream, a fine mullioned window 
set in an old stone wall. It was a house, they say, 
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of the Earls of Lancaster. John of Gaunt was here 
perhaps, and Henry of Derby was in his own country 
when he made Richard de Vere fly for his life at 
Radcot. Seen from the.stream, which bends here in 
a graceful curve, Kempsford is almost the most 
beautiful village on the Thames—the three houses 
that you see of it, with the great church towering 
over them. 

There is a delightful eighteenth century print of the 
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place, showing this very point, where a boat is 
drawing to the bank and a lady is anxious to 
enter, but a Doctor of Divinity (who must cer- 
tainly be Dr. Portpipe or Dr. Gaster, if he be not 
Dr. Folliott) is clearly apprehensive of the result. 
Then the river winds and turns, and is now shallow 
and broad, now swift, narrow, deep. The banks 
are never high, and there are few trees by them; 
but they are covered everywhere with flowers 
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or fringed with reeds. You see no houses till 
you come to the quaint church of Castle Eaton, 
standing just above the stream. It is a strong 
building, well cared for, built at first when the 
Norman rulers used the waterway, and re-edified in 
the fifteenth century. The stone turret for the 
sanctus bell, in the shape of those wooden ones that 
you often see, is its singular feature, and it gives the 
whole church an effect of quiet originality to which 
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the green meadows, the swift stream and the solitude 
supply the perfect setting. A few houses of the 
picturesque village you may see as you pull on under 
the bridge. Then again you are away from all sight 
or sound of men, slowly making way round in- 
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numerable bends of the stream till you come to where 

you can see the gateposts which are all that are left 

of the beautiful Elizabethan hall of Water Eaton. 

A mile more and there is the little footbridge of 

Hisey, and by it, standing again solitary in a mea- 
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dow, the modern Norman church. A little farther 
on and you see the great tower of Cricklade. 

It is a harder journey now doubtless than it was 
centuries ago. These many churches on the banks 
show, all along the upper Thames, that the water- 
way was the great line of traffic and passage when 
the roads were few, and those but tracks over downs 
and swamps. Never again will gallant ship pass 
thereby. Only in winter, or in such a summer as 
this, when for many days the whole land near was 
flooded—you may still see the hay that floated, 
lodged high in the bushes by the river banks—can 
you go by it. And now, too, even when you go with 
the stream, it is no quick journey that you make. 

It is past sunset, and the glory has all faded in the 
west, when again you see the spire of Lechlade, as 
Shelley saw it, pale in the calm night. Let the lines 
be read again ; they cannot too often be repeated as 
you look upon that triumph of mediaeval aspiration— 


The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
Kach vapour that obscured the sunset’s ray ; 
And pallid evening twines its beaming hair 
In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day ; 
Silence and twilight, unbeloved of men, 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 


They breathe their spells towards the departing day, 
Encompassing the earth, air, stars and sea; 

Light, sound and motion own the potent sway, 
Responding in the charm with its own mystery. 

The winds are still, or the dry church-tower grass 

Knows not their gentle motions as they pass. 


Thou too, aerial Pile! whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids of fire, 
Obeyest in silence their sweet solemn spells, 
Clothing in bues of heaven thy dim and distant spire, 
Around whose lessening and invisible height 
Gather among the stars the clouds of night. 
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The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres, 
And, mouldering as they sleep, a thrilling sound, 
Half sense, half thought, among the darkness stirs, 
Breathed from their wormy beds all living things around, 
And mingling with the still night and the mute sky 
Its awful hush is felt inaudibly. 


Thus solemnized and softened, death is mild 
And terrorless on this serenest night : 
Here could I hope, like some inquiring child : 
Sporting on graves, that death did hide from human sight 
Sweet secrets or beside its breathless sleep 
That lovliest dreams perpetual watch did keep. 


But the real interest of the Thames for pictur- 
esqueness and literary association, as well as for 
boating, begins with Lechlade. As you row down 
the shallow stream from Hannington Bridge, and 
pass the quaint old round house at Inglesham that 
marks the junction of the canal with the river, you 
come in sight of one of those entirely harmonious 
pictures which fill the eye and mind with a complete 
satisfaction of soft, soothing stillness and charm. 
In front stretches the river, now for a short space 
clear and broad, and peeping from the trees come 
the gabled roofs of the little town and the tall 
graceful spire of Lechlade church. In the church- 
yard, with its sober seventeenth century houses ad- 
joining, even encroaching on, the sacred enclosure, 
stood Shelley and Mary, Charles Clairmont and 
Thomas Love Peacock on the September night in 
1815, when the perfect “summer evening” medita- 
tion was written down. The yews stand now as 
' they stood when Shelley saw them, and still the 
\“aérial pile” shines in the setting sun. 

The scene is as lovely now as then, and as restful. 
There is a melancholy in the thoughts which seem 
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to spring from the still and narrow stream which 
flows below Lechlade which touches now as it moved 
Shelley. But the expedition on the river is, perhaps, 
not often taken in such a spirit. Indeed, not all the 
party which rowed up and down in 1815 were in 
meditative mood. Did not Peacock persuade Shelley 
to give up his diet of bread and butter for peppered 
mutton chops, till the romantic lad “had the ruddy, 
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healthy complexion of the autumn upon his counte- 
nance” and “rowed vigorously, was cheerful, merry, 
and overflowing with animal spirits”? If Crotchet 
Castle, written some fifteen years later, preserves in 
anything the character of the discourses which en- 
livened the way, there must have been many dis- 
cussions on poetry, history, romance, and _ political 
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economy, sharp, inhumorous style. But Peacock’s 
imaginary party made their journey in very different 
sort from that in which he himself had undertaken 
it. “Four beautiful cabined pinnaces, one for the 
ladies, one for the gentlemen, one for kitchen and 
servants, one for a dining-room and band of music,” 
were not at all in the spirit of Shelley. Nor could 
such luxurious vessels now ascend or descend the 
stream. We must confine ourselves to humbler 
craft; a canoe, a dinghey, or a “half-outrigged pair” 
are all that we can get for the work. In any of 
these one can go from Oxford to Lechlade and back 
with ease and leisure in three days; indeed it can be 
done in two. The expense is trifling, but the inn- 
keepers on the banks are beginning now to raise 
their prices. The charm of the “stripling Thames” 
is being discovered. 

A few miles below Lechlade is the little village of 
Kelmscott. It is a delightful and quaint little ham- 
let, and now that William Morris rests in its quiet 
churchyard it may claim to be a famous one. His 
grave lies just by the straggling hedge at the south- 
east of the church, simple as any rustic’s, and with 
a plain straight slab to mark who lies beneath the 
turf. The church is that, one cannot doubt, which 
Morris had in his mind when he wrote the last 
chapter of his News Krom Nowhere, so strangely 
imagining it as set for a village feast, for he was 
blind indeed to the future, though his eyes were 
ever open to the past. 

‘“We went into the church,” he says, “ which was 
a simple little building with one aisle divided from 
the nave by three round arches, a chancel, and a 
rather roomy transept for so small a building, the 
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windows mostly of the graceful Oxfordshire four- 
teenth century type. There was no modern archi- 
tectural decoration in it; it looked indeed as if none 
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had been attempted since the Puritans whitewashed 
the mediaeval saints and histories on the wall.” 
So it looks now. 8. George is its saint; it was 
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said some windows would be set up to the memory 
of the poet who sleeps outside, and indeed it would 
be good to have a 8. George there such as his work- 
men would make. The house, with its memories of 
Dante Rossetti and Morris himself, is one of those 
quiet places which the poet loved to fancy lining all 
the banks. It stands by “a reach of the river where 
on the side of the towing path [is] a highish bank 
with a thick whispering bed of reeds before it, and 
on the other side a higher bank, clothed with wil- 
lows that dip into the stream and crowned by an- 
cient elm trees”; and this is how it is described in 
the charming Letters to Marco. 

*“T never saw an old house so lovingly and ten- 
derly fitted up and cared for as this one; the perfect 
taste and keeping of the furniture and hangings, 
and the way in which the original beauties of the 
house had been preserved was indeed a lesson to be 
remembered. The window seats had cushions in 
them, the floors were beautifully clean, the old 
boards by no means disguised or disfigured with 
stain or varnish, and with right sort of mats and 
carpets where wanted. Some fine old tapestry be- 
longing to the house still hung on the walls in one 
room, and the furniture throughout was simple in 
character and not overcrowded. ... Morris took us 
up into the attics, where he delighted in descanting 
on the splendid old woodwork displayed in the truss- 
ing and staying of the roof timbers. We paid a 
visit to the garden, which was kept up with some 
skill and taste, and on one hedge, a clipt yew, was 
the form of a dragon which Morris had amused 
himself by gradually developing with the clipper.” 

In the house, which Morris and he had “ dis- 
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covered,” stayed for some years Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Now Mrs. William Morris lives there, and 
the house gives as beautiful an example of reveren- 
tial homely inhabiting of an old dwelling-place as 
one may wish to see. The whitewashed ceilings and 
walls hung with bright stuffs of Mr. Morris’s own 
designing, the characteristic Jacobean tapestry, the 
gloomy four-poster bed with curious carvings, in 
which Rossetti slept, the yews, the single dahlias, 
and the trim walks in the garden—all combine to - 
make a perfect picture. Perhaps there is not such 
another house in England. There are many large 
houses that bear their antiquity nobly, but here is 
an old yeoman’s dwelling in which at a thought one 
may fancy one’s self in the days of great Elizabeth. 
It is surely of his own house that Mr. Morris writes 
in News From Nowhere— 

“Everywhere there was but little furniture, and 


that only the most necessary and of the simplest 


forms. The extravagant love of ornament which I 
had noted in this people elsewhere seemed here to 
have given place to the feeling that the house itself 
and its associations was the ornament of the country 
life amidst which it had been left stranded from old 
times, and that to reornament it would but take 
away its use as a piece of natural beauty.” 

It is the very house for a poet, and there are 
many traces in his writings of how much Rossetti 
loved it. In winter or summer alike the river- 
growths enchanted him, the arrow-head rush with 
its “lovely staff of blossom just like a little sceptre,” 
or on shore the low meadows— 


Where the drained floodlands flaunt their marigolds ; 
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or when the snow lay deep upon the ground, and 


The current shudders to its ice-bound sedge ; 
Nipped in their bath, the stalk reeds one by one 
Flash each its clinging diamond in the sun, 

Kelmscott, happily for its owners, is not yet a re- 
sort of pilgrims, and still rests quietly in its old- 
world peace. 

Off the river the next village to Kelmscott is 
Langford. This is one of the most remarkable 
churches of a remarkable district. Antiquaries have 
a craze here, as at the not far distant Broughton 
Pogis, to speak of Saxon work, but it needs, save in 
one conspicuous ease, a Jonathan Oldbuck to dis- 
cover it. An old sun dial, much fine Norman, Early 
English, and Decorated work, these are not evidence 
of anything but the continuance of a church on this 
spot from early days. But the chief interest of a 
very interesting church lies in the sculptures on the 
southern porch. A fine crucifix with S. Mary and 
8S. John is probably of the fourteenth century, and 
may be compared with other local work, such as 
the sculptures at Little Barrington and the font at 
Shilton. 

But more interesting still is the splendid crucifix 
at the end of the southern porch. It is almost 
certainly ‘ Anglo-Saxon,” of the beautiful Winches- 
ter style, carved in high relief, which we find also at 
Romsey. It does not occupy its original position, and 
the head is gone, but otherwise it is almost untouched. 
The Divine figure is robed ina girded alb, and there is 
an intense solemnity in the pose. Foreign examples 
of course are not uncommon, but the clothed figure 
is rare if not unique in England. It is a sign, such 
as is given by other parts of the church, of the 
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past riches of the village or its priests and of their 
artistic interests. | 

The mention of this striking church, set in a per- 
fect surrounding of turf and trees and grey houses 
of the Stewart time, looking out on a broad village 
street, leads us on to the pretty little neighbouring 
churches, each with their marked feature of interest 
or history. Bradwell has fine Norman work and a 
fine Norman font; and of William Payn the lord, 
and of the vicar, we learn in the Domesday of En- 
closures, with details of interest to the student of 
villages in Oxfordshire. Alvescot church stands 
apart from the village, crowning a gentle incline of 
meadow, and looks like some family chapel, well 
tended and enriched by loving thoughts. 

The history of Black Bourton, or Burton Abbats 
goes far back. The Church was given to the Abbey 
of Osney by Hugh of Burton, in 1180: it still remains 
in the gift of the Cathedral Church of Oxford. There, 
as at Burford, there was once an old “College”; 
doubtless the pest-house of the Abbey or the house 
which was its successor. The manor farm was culti- 
vated by the Abbey, through a bailiff, till after the 
Black Death; and a fourteenth century list gives the 
names of many who paid dues: Walter Childlove, 
John Hobbus, John Laurence, Richard Hoccus, Kd- 
mund Attecar, and other names, some of which still 
survive. The moat farm was till the nineteenth 
century the property of the Hungerfords, and of their 
successors, the Elers; and that Captain George Elers, 
whose memoirs have recently been published, sold it 
to the Duke of Marlborough. In the parish Maria 
Edgeworth was born, whose mother was Anna Maria 
Elers. Thomas Tuer, whose name occurs more than 
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once in the register of S. John’s College at Oxford 
as reprimanded for misconduct, was vicar during the 
Commonwealth ; but the parish was conservative in 
Church matters, and did not regret this departure: 
itabhorred a dissenter and a papist. So late as 1750 
the Churchwardens presented Thomas Newman, shoe- 
maker, as “ papist by report.” In the year of danger 
1745, they presented Edward Hungerford, Esquire, 
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also. This was during the reign, as vicar, of Charles 
Knollys, who was also vicar of Banbury, and claimed 
to be Earl of Banbury. 

In the Church there are some frescoes, but they 
are mostly covered. Here lies the good Sir Arthur 
Hopton, the ambassador who managed Charles I's 
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tangled negotiations with Spain from 1634. The 
lady Elinore Hungerford too has a notable epitaph, 
1591. 


Bis bene nupta fui generosis stirpe maritis, 
Alter enim miles, armiger alter erat: 

Saeva sed eripuit mihi mors par dulce virorum, 
Et viduee nomen bis mihi triste dedit. 

At Sibi nunc sponsam Sponsus me cepit IESUS, 
Ex vidua sponsam fecit et esse suam ; 

Ille meum Decus est, mea Pax, mea Vita Perennis, 
Nec mihi post viduee flebile nomen erit. 


- 
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Peacefulness is the characteristic of all this land 
that surrounds the Thames. Back even to Cirencester, 
save for some bleak land that lies between Fairford 
and the Cotswolds’ capital, there is the same quiet 
fertility, there are the overhanging trees, the little 
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copses, the haunts of ancient peace. But it is a country 
of abrupt transitions. Turn a few miles northwards 
and there is a great contrast. The land above the 
valley of the Windrush is not at all like that that 
fringes the Coln or the Thames. Go hack to Ciren- 
cester, or follow up the Coln to its source, and you 
can find yourself in almost a new country. 

Lower down as we near Oxford we are in the 
country of the Scholar Gipsy and of Thyrsis, and 
hard by Bablock Hythe is Stanton Harcourt, where 
Pope and Gay often stayed. There are associations, 
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too, historical as well as literary, that cling to these 
thirty miles of river. It was at the great Abbey of 
Eynsham, according to Ralph de Diceto, that S. Hugh 
of Avalon was elected Bishop of Lincoln. Henry II 
must have known every inch of the neighbourhood. 
Hearne, in his edition of William of Newburgh, has 
a learned disquisition on Fair Rosamond at Godstow. 
At Newbridge, which stands now, as it has stood for 
centuries, grim and grey, with its curious triangular 
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buttresses, there was a skirmish on May 27, 1644, 
the day after Essex had occupied Abingdon. Radcot 
was the scene of the decisive fight on December 20, 
1387, when Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, was 
met by the troops of the Earl of Derby, and only 
saved himself by swimming his horse across the 
river. The marshes where many of his men were 
drowned are still, in spite of modern draining, often 
under water. The bridge is a thoroughly mediaeval 
piece of work, and it is easy to picture the battle- 


RUSHEY LOCK. 


scene as one stands in the pretty garden of that 
excellent inn, The Swan. A few miles further down 
is Duxford, where Cromwell crossed, in hot pursuit 
of the Levellers in 1649. Here, indeed, we are in a 
land of battles, but they are battles long ago. 

All the scenery here is quiet and homely. Rushey 
Lock is a pretty picture, embowered in trees, and 
Hart's Weir remains, in spite of changes which may 
be bewailed, a quaint survival of the old days of river 
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navigation. You may row for hours without seeing 
a human being, and the cows that stand on the banks 
or in the shallows look at you with surprise, as 
though they were not often disturbed by a passing 
boat. The churches scattered along the sides of the 
stream are small and often far from any village, but 
not one is without an interest of its own. At Shifford, 
where a tiny building in a little churchyard stands 
high and dry with but one house in sight, as it seems, 
for miles, there is a quaint record of a worthy lady, 


AT EATON HASTINGS. 


wife to an English yeoman of good substance and 
“daughter to an high German gentleman, Mr. 
Andreas Sonnibanke, near of kin unto the Duke of 
Brunswicke.” At Eaton Hastings, a beautiful church 
kept in excellent order, there is a lovely window in 
the chancel which came from Mr. Morris’ hand. The 
churches at Northmoor and Eynsham, too, and the 
old dovecot at the former village, are well worth 
seeing. But after all the charm of the voyage is in 
the river itself. One feels like the wanderer in 
“ Thalaba ”— 
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Through pleasant banks the quiet stream 
Went winding pleasantly, 

By fragrant fir-groves now it passed 
And now through alder-shores. 

Through green and fertile meadows now 
It silently ran by. 

The flag-flower blossom’d on its side, 
The willow tresses waved ; 

The flowing currents furrowed round 
The waterlily’s floating leaf. 


On through beds of weeds and past islands covered 
with meadow-sweet and the tall purple loose-strife, 


BELOW NEW BRIDGE, 


with no sound but the hum of the myriad insects 
and “the murmur of slumberous weirs,” through 
flocks of white ducks, passing now and then a stately 
swan, while ever and again a timid moorhen dives or 
a bright kingfisher darts across the stream—it is a 
glimpse of peaceful, rural England such as is not 
soon forgotten. 

Year by year the number of voyagers seems to 
increase, but slowly, and as a holiday resort the 
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Upper Thames still waits to be discovered. Before 
this discovery takes place it may be heartily com- 
mended to all who like a week's quiet in a country 
of peculiar charm. The distances are not long. It 
is 32} miles from Folly Bridge at Oxford to Lechlade, 
but the journey is generally begun at Medley, which 
shortens it by 2 miles. Then come Eynsham 7 miles, 


CASSINGTON, NEAR EYNSHAM. 


Bablock Hythe 114, New Bridge 15, Tadpole 22, and 
Radcot Bridge 26 miles from Oxford. Eynsham, 
Radecot and Lechlade have excellent inns, while fair 
accommodation can be got at Bablock Hythe, Tad- 
pole and New Bridge. The voyage is as safe as a 
river trip can be; and the expenses need not be more 
than six or eight shillings a day. These practical 
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matters must be mentioned, but let no one undertake 
the voyage in a philistine spirit. Let care be laid 
aside, and nature studied and loved. Thus the beauty 
of the scene sinks, with full refreshment, into the 
heart ; and the river tells its own story, in the words 
of the poets who have loved it: the words of William 
Morris are, perhaps, best of all— 


See, we have left our hopes and fears behind 

To give our very hearts up unto thee; 

What better place than this then could we find 

By this sweet stream that knows not of the sea, 
That guesses not the city’s misery, 

This little stream whose hamlets scarce have names, 
This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames ? 
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MARKET PLACE, CHIPPING CAMPDEN. 


CHAPTER V 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN AND THE COTSWOLD GAMES 


would better serve for a type of the histori- 

cal and architectural interest which belongs to 
the fringes of the Cotswolds than Chipping Camp- 
den. It has never been great and it certainly never 
ean be insignificant. Its architecture, domestic and 
ecclesiastical, belongs almost entirely to the period of 
the great woolmerchants, from the end of the four- 
teenth century to the beginning of the seventeenth, 
After that there is the slow subsidence of prosperity, . 
the dwelling still in the neighbourhood of descend- 
ants of the traders, the revival in the last century, 
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and then the gradual dwindling into somnolent 
mediocrity. But nothing has touched the houses. 
The high street has hardly its superior in England. 
Here are the fine old gabled houses of Elizabeth’s 
day, two splendid windows and some doorways of 
the fourteenth century, a broad expanse, some spread- 
ing chestnuts, a market hall of Charles I’s time, and 
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such like. The almshouses that stand on higher 
ground near the church, a beautiful row of solid 
grey buildings, with a buttressed terrace in front, 
are of the age James I. There are many glorious old 
houses near, great and small, and the ruins also of 
the house of the first Viscounts, burnt in the Civil 
Wars; but perhaps the most beautiful is the charm- 
ing “banqueting house” which stands in a park at 
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the extremity of the garden of the old mansion. It 
is a large “ gazebo,” the upper floor—a large room 
with five windows—reached from the terrace, the 
lower divided into rooms for servants or garden tools. 
It is just such a house as the biographers describe 
Sir Thomas More’s to have been, to which he would 
retire for seclusion, study and prayer. From its 
windows may be seen the beautiful vale which 
stretches eastwards to Evenlode and Daylesford. 
There could hardly be a more beautiful situation. It 
is within the protection of the hills and yet with a 
long vista of meadow and woodland before it, the 
rich slopes which are the characteristic features of 
the district. Another ‘ banquet-house” completed 
the old garden at the other end. 

Campden has hardly a house that is not strong and 
substantial to-day, and few seem to have needed the 
thorough “restoration” which has been given to the 
church. The interior has been scraped so as to show 
the bare stones in their different shapes, a most 
uncomely exposure, surely never designed by the 
builders. The outside is almost exactly like the other 
great church of the woolstaplers, Northleach, and 
historically stands between it and Fairford. It is 
a fine uniform Perpendicular work with but very 
slight additions—a few Jacobean turrets and an ugly 
vestry at the north-east. The splendid tower, a 
striking object in the landscape for miles, is a hundred 
and twenty feet high, grander than that of North- 
leach, and suggesting in different ways Magdalen tower 
at Oxford and the tower of S. Probus and 8. Grace, 
the highest in Cornwall. The most striking feature 
of all these churches is their unity. They look like a 
piece of common work, and surely they have all the 
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dignity and joyfulness, the fitness for the expression 
of a common corporate interest that William Morris 
thought of as perishing at the Renaissance. The 
great Perpendicular churches of the Cotswolds are 
the churches of a common life, if ever such there be, 
expansive yet compact, large, liberal, homely. And 
the church of Campden must rank among their 
best. 

History is clearly to be read within as without. It 
is the church of the local industry, built like those 
of Northleach or Fairford at the height of pros- 
perity, and when the ecclesiastical estate was popu- 
lar among the masses. The clergy are they, wrote 
the Venetian observer, in Henry VII's reign, who 
bear sway in war and peace; but it was the rich 
merchants, their kindred and friends, who stood 
by them till the need of Reformation grew too 
urgent to be ignored even by the middle class. 
The brasses and the monuments repeat the story of 
the walls. At the north end of the altar is the tomb 
of Sir Thomas Smith, lord of the manor of Campden, 
twice High Sheriff of Gloucestershire, a member of 
the Council of Wales, and “a courtier from his 
youth.” He died in 1593, and his “ effigies” lies in 
armour on a curious mattress, while below him 
mourn the issue, it seems, of three wives. The 
brasses, interesting though they are, are far inferior 
to those of Northleach. ‘“ Hic jacet Wilelmus Grevel 
de Campedene quondam civis London. et flos merca- 
torum lanae tocius angliae.” He died in 1401, and 
his wife Mariona in 1386. Near him are William 
Welley, ‘“quondam mercator istius villae,” whose 
date is also 1401, and John Letheward, 1467. The 
line of woolmerchants disappears in John Martin, 
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mercer, 1757, whose florid epitaph is supported by 
gilt-haired cherubs, and whose son is simply called 
“oentleman of this parish.” 

But the interest of the local industry is supple- 
mented by a glimpse of the greater world. In the 
southern chapel lie the ponderous recumbent marbles 
of Sir Baptist Hickes, Viscount Campden, who died 
in 1629. His wife Elizabeth was daughter to 
Lady May, a lifelong friend of Laud’s, who gave 
a benefice in 1637 to his college. They lie together 
in their robes of state, and on the wall beside them 
an open tomb shows Sir Edward Noel, Viscount 
Campden, and his wife Juliana, in their shrouds. 
Juliana was the elder of the two daughters of Bap- 
tist Hickes, and took the manor to her husband. 
Their grandson was created Earl of Gainsborough in 
1682. He “died at Oxford at the beginning of the 
late fatal civil wars, whither he went to assist his 
sovereign prince Charles I, and so was exalted to 
the kingdom of glory 1642.” Dame Juliana lived 
till after the Restoration to set up this great memorial 
of her husband. Near are two charming busts, the 
inscription to one of which is worth quoting. It 
records the virtues of Penelope Noel, the “ most ex- 
quisite model of Nature’s best workmanship, ye 
richest magazin of all divine and moral vertues,’ 
who “having added to the nobilitie of her birth a 
brighter shyne of true noblenesse, ye exemplarie 
sweetnesse of her conversation, her zealous affection 
towards heaven, after 22 years’ devotions commended 
her virgin sowle into ye hands of its true Bryde- 
groome, Jesus Christ, May 17, a° 1633. Over whose 
pretious dust here reserved her sad parents, Edward 
Lord Noel Viscount Campden and the Lady Juliana 
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his wyfe, dropt their teares and erected this marble 
to the deare memorie of their unvaluable losse. 
Superata tellus sidera ornat.” 

The family of Hickes 
were good friends to the 
church. It was Sir Bap- 
tist who gave the fine 
brass lectern in 1618 
and the handsome oak 
pulpit, and in 1708 there 
died Henry Hickes, who 
had been Vicar for fifty 
years, and “contra tam 
pseudo Catholicos quam 
nuperos novatores intre- 
pidus vindex.” 

The Grammar School, 
a beautiful front facing 
the street, has a history 
too; and in the seven- 
teenth century it was 
one of trickery and idle- 
ness. Among its ushers 
was a recent Dean, ap- 
pointed as a boy, in 1836, Master, Robert Smith,” 
and receiving, it would seem, £20 a year. Like 
many of the local schools, it has recently been re- 
vived, and should have a bright future before it. 

Campden lies at the edge of the district we have 
sketched. Going thence to the Thames, by the way 
that saw many marches and alarms during the Civil 
War, one passes Stow on the Wold. The road rises 
to a great height above Campden, and one sees the 
tower of Broadway Church, and, to the north-east, a 
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long stretch of fertile country ended by Edge Hill. 
Then the way runs through fine woods and between 
parks, Northwick and Batsford and Campden House, 
and then rises again to the hill town of Stow. Here 
the church, well kept and open (like Campden) all 
day, preserves something of the appearance of the 
churches of sixty years since. It has some charming 
little eighteenth century urns and slabs with elegant 
Latin inscriptions to a family that long gave Rectors 
to the parish. A Crucifixion, suggestive in some 
points both of Vandyke and Rubens, the work of 
Peter de Crayer, hangs on the south wall. It has 
suffered from neglect, perhaps illtreatment too, but 
it certainly adds distinction to the church. 

There is one interesting historical memory of this 
district, which I have already said something about, 
but which is worth a few more words. It belongs 
to the once famous ‘‘Cotswold games.” 

As you descend the steep hill from Campden, 
through shady groves, to your left is another great 
hill, in the parish of Weston-sub-Edge, and about a 
mile from the village. Here it was that Robert Dover, 
early in the seventeenth century, began those “ Olim- 
pick games” which he designed for the training of 
the youth in manly sports and for ‘ harmlesse mirthe 
and jollitie” to the neighbourhood. For forty years 
he himself carried on the games. He lived till 1652, 
and the games went on till 1851, when they were 
suppressed by Act of Parliament. That was a time, 
one must say, when a great deal of folly was per- 
petrated, and a great many delightful old customs 
were done to death. Why suppress these old games ? 
They were supposed to do harm to the neighbour- 
hood, especially after horse-races were allowed. It 
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is very likely that they did, but why were they not 
controlled rather than abolished? It is that foolish 
impatience which has done so much harm all the 
world over. How absurd to think that all the Justice 
Shallows of the neighbourhood could not have 
brought back the good days, and made them again 
what they were before the time spoken of by An- 
thony Wood, when “the rascally rebellion was begun 
by the Presbyterians, who put a stop to their pro- 
ceedings and spoiled all that was generous or in- 
genious elsewhere.” 

Perhaps some day some “ingenious” person may 
restore them. Now one has to look for their mem- 
ories only in books and old newspapers. At the top 
of the hill there is a visible memorial, however, of 
past days. The “ Kiftsgate stone” marks the bound- 
ary of the hundred in which the games were held. 
Away across the valley is Kiftsgate Court, a fine 
classical house in a magnificent position, and be- 
hind it a “‘ heaven-kissing hill” from which you may 
see the greatest view in all the district. 

In 1636 was published that entertaining volume 
the Annalia Dubrensia, in which were verses to 
commemorate the games and their founder, written 
as Wood said by several poets, among whom were 
“the chiefest of the nation,” such as Michael Dray- 
ton and Ben Jonson. It was also a local collection, 
for the majority of the writers lived in the Cotswolds, 
and it was throughout of ‘the nature of “an En- 
comiastick to our worthy friend Mr. Robert Dover 
on his famous Annuall Assemblies at Cotswold.” 
Some of the verses are quite good: they are all 
quaint and characteristic. One writer, an Oxford 
worthy, says— 
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The Rustick swaines shall henceforth take delight 

To cheat the cold December night 

With such sweet Sonnets as the Poets frame 

In honour of thy, this daies’ worke, and name. 

Yea, they themselves so long shall sleepe in mirth, 
Making of Lambes-wooll on the Winter’s hearth, 
Until Auroraes snowe-white limbes they spie 
Through night’s black Curtaines, and the night to die, 
Then shall they daily sing, set, hatch a laugh, 

And to thy health (brave Dover) freely quaffe. 


So highly, says one of the wits, were these games 
regarded by the wise, that were the ancient classic 
gods still alive they would desert Elysium. 


On Cotswold-hills all day repast they might, 

In Dover-Castle take repose all night, 

Pan may go pipe in barren Malverne-chace, 

And Fawnes and Satyres seek some other place ; 
Cotswold is now th’ Epitomie of mirth, 

And joy presagéd erst is come to birth. 


These happy games, bringing all classes together 
on the downs, gave honour, they cried, to Dover, 
when the “bad owners of inclosed ground” had their 
“souls as narrow as their bounds.” Puritans might 
preach, said Mr. Dover in his own verses, but he 
“admired” to see 


60 Box such learning showne 
That to our Churche’s elders was not known. 


All was done in simplicity and good fellowship. 
At first it seems there were no horse-races. Shake- 
speare never mentions them, and one can hardly 
doubt that he saw the games. 

“ How does your fallow gr Seer sir? I heard 
say he was outrun on Cotsall,” says Justice Shallow; 
and though that entirely delightful book of Mr. 
Madden, The Diary of Master William Silence, must 
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needs move the Justice and his friends farther west- 
wards, I cannot give up for Shakespeare’s country its 
share in Shakespeare’s love of honest sport. Many 
a time he rode out from Stratford with hawk or 
hound, I do not doubt. Butof horse-racing he never 
says a word. 

The “running-horse,” says Mr. Madden, “is the 
only horse in whom, and in. whose doings, Shake- 
speare took no interest, and the horse-race is the only 
popular pastime to which no allusion can be found 
in his writings. It is true that the Turf and the 
thoroughbred are institutions of later date, for which 
we are indebted to the Stuarts, not to the Tudors. 
It is true that these institutions had not, as yet, filled 
the country with ruined gamblers, and flooded the 
horse-market with worthless weeds, in order that 
here and there a horse might be bred of the rarest 
power to gallop for a couple of miles, carrying on 
his back a boy or attenuated man.” Somewhat 
sharp this, I think ; and, after all, horse-races were 
popular even in Shakespeare’s days, though he 
turned away from them to other sports. So at first 
did Mr. Dover. It was not for some years that 
Cotswold was, as the poet hath it, 

Prostrate to th’ hoffes of his Aire-trampling Naggs. 
Yet the sports could vie with those of “famous 
Spain.” Their jousts were 
py ekelats no better than our Prison base. 
What is the Barriers but a Courtly way 
Of our more downe right sport, the Cudgell-play ? 
Footeball with us may be with them Baloone ; 
As they at Tilt so we at Quintain runne, 
And those old pastimes relish best with mee, 
That have least Art and most Simplicitye. 
Later on the sports were more varied. One record 
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says that they were “football, skittles, quoits, shovel- 
board, cudgell, and single stick; bull baiting, cock 
fighting, bowling, wrestling, leaping, dancing, pitch- 
ing the bar, horse-racing, ringing of bells, jumping 
in sacks, etc.,” a large enough selection even without 
the “ete.,” and containing some games which were 
much better left out. 

So they lasted on till there came too much “ Art” 
to corrupt their ‘“Simplicitye”; and it was the or- 
ganization of horse-racing for the benefit of gamblers 
that no doubt brought about their ruin. Yet it is 
pleasant to think of them in their beginning, with 
Mr: Dover, and the delightful Endymion Porter of 
Mickleton, and Ben Jonson and Drayton, and even 
Shakespeare himself riding through the woods in 
spring to make sport. 

And what a land it is to ride through! The 
country about Dover's hill is delightful. I have 
already said something about it. Certainly I cannot 
describe half its beauties. 

It is a border land. On the one side, south and 
westwards, you have the hills and downs consecrated 
to the Cotswold sheep to-day and to the hunting and 
hawking of old times. To the north you have the 
beautiful Warwickshire lanes, a country of sheltering 
trees. In both are the fine grey houses, with their 
gables and their thick mullions, but the setting is 
quite different, and the ways by which you approach 
them are quite different too. I think there is no 
clearer dividing line than that which comes by Chip- 
ping Campden station. As you come from the east, 
to the left rises Dover’s hill, and there the country 
has a touch of bleakness. To your right the trees 
hide the little Warwickshire villages, nestling in the 
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valleys, or perched in the thickets on the hills. Eb- 
rington may beanexample. Itis ona hill from which 
you get a glorious view of meadows and stretching 
valleys. The church crowns all, and, alas! that one 
should say it, it is forlorn and forsaken in a country 
where God’s house is usually so well kept. Restored 
eertainly it is, but locked up, so that the people may 
not go to say their prayers there, and with an air of 
brown holland and untidiness about it all that goes 
to the heart. If you can get the key, you will find it 
not without interest in architecture. There is much 
good fifteenth century work, and some rare fragments 
of glass, probably German, one showing the Month 
of October sowing his wheat, another with the arms 
of Henry VII. It was in this church that the great 
Sir John Fortescue, the loyal Lancastrian lawyer, 
was buried. He left that fine description of the 
English monarchy as no absolute power, but legale et 
politicum, in contrast to the tyranny of Louis XI. 
Perhaps for the fear of what he had written he was 
allowed to die in peace in this far away village; but 
it was not, it seems, for two hundred years that any 
monument was erected to his memory. Then, in 
1677, Sir Robert Fortescue set up a great tomb, with 
a figure of the judge as the seventeenth century 
fancied him, and a fine flowing Latin epitaph, set 
with abundant conceits. Hyperaspistes is good Sir 
John, and much more. It is certain, however, from 
what Antony Wood says, who visited Ebrington in 
1676, that this Caroline tomb incorporates fragments 
of an earlier monument, for the work of the fifteenth 
century font is like that of the base upon which the 
coloured effigy now rests; and when Wood saw the 
tomb there was “thereon the proportion of a man 
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lying on his back, habited in certain long robes.” 
The whole was restored by Matthew Lord Fortescue 
in 1765, and indeed it has been touched up from time 
to time. So has the church. The fine oak stalls 
survive only as worked into the ends of modern 
pews. Little that is old has been suffered to remain 
except the pulpit and the monuments. These are 
chiefly of the family of Keyte. Sir William Keyte 
died in 1632, and left the milk of ten cows from May 
10 to November 1 to the poor of the parish “for 
ever.” Sir John Keyte his son became a baronet at 
the Restoration, dying in 1662, 


Qui nuperis motibus ex parte regis 
Propriis sumptibus Hipparchus fuit. 


Of more modern memorials one is attractive. It 
is the marble slab on which Jacob Mold, esquire, 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle in 1846, records “his 
devoted attachment to three maiden aunts.” 

If you go from Ebrington towards Mickleton you 
will pass one beautiful manor house, perhaps the most 
beautiful in those parts. It is Hidcote Bartrim, on 
the brow of a hill, its cool grey stone designed in the 
happiest style of the Caroline architects. It was 
built in 1663, by Francis Keyte, a brother of the first 
baronet “of Ebrington.” About this there has been 
a highly entertaining controversy lately. A certain 
architect wrote, in the Transactions of the Glou- 
cestershire Archeological Society, a severe indict- 
ment of the “ merciless modernization” of it. Also 
he gave some opinions as to the old arrangements 
and the alterations. Then came the owner, a 
learned man of Oxford, and showed that the archi- 
tect knew not whereof he talked; a mighty facetious 
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retort was it. As to one of those who lived there, 
Antony Wood had some strange things to say. 

Not far off is Kiftsgate Court, on a splendid site. 
Below is Mickleton. Its chief fame perhaps belongs 
to its connexion through Richard Graves with Shen- 
stone, who wrote a pretty Latin epitaph that is still 
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MICKLETON, 


in the church. But also it was the birthplace of that 

witty controversialist Master Giles Widdowes, a fellow 

of Oriel and Vicar of 8. Martin at Carfax in Oxford. 

He was the tutor of the still more famous and more 

learned controversialist, William Prynne, with whom 
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he fell into conflict in 1630. It was a local controversy, 
it seems, at the beginning. Giles Widdowes preached 
a sermon which rapidly attained two editions, “con- 
cerning the lawfulness of Church authority for or- 
daining and commanding of rites and ceremonies to 
beautify the church,” and he gave it the unpleasing 
title of “ the Schismatical Puritan.” Prynne answered 
it. Widdowes replied by ‘‘The Lawless Kneeless Schis- 
matical Puritan,” and Prynne retorted with “Lame 
Giles his Haltings.” Widdowes was a protégé of En- 
dymion Porter, and dedicated his anti-Puritan attack 
tohim. Happily he took his controversy away from 
Mickleton to a more suitable home at Oxford. Wood 
describes him as ‘‘a harmless and honest man, a 
noted disputant, well read in the schoolmen, and as 
conformable to and zealousin the established discipline 
of the Church of England as any person of his time, 
yet of so odd and strange parts that few or none could 
be compared with him.” 

Of the pretty village of Mickleton I will only now re- 
member the parvise to the Church, in which they say 
school was long kept, and the many monuments to 
the families who have owned the estate. One epitaph 
I will quote. I think the gentlemen from London 
who attended Dover’s games must have read it with 
a smile. Master Endymion Porter very likely took 
them to see it when it was newly set up, and reminded 
them that they had still originality in the country 
though it fled the court. 

The epitaph of John Bonner 
Here lyeth intomed John Bonner by name 
Sonne of Bonner of Pebworth from whence he came 
The 17 of October he ended his daies 


Pray God that we leueing may follow his wayes. 
1618 by the yeare 
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Scarce are such men to be found in this shere 

Made and set up by his loueing frend 

Kuetts his kindesman and lo I do ende. 

John Bonner senior Thomas Euetts junior 
1618. 


I do not care toadd anything to this pleasant fellow 
pounding out his rhymes to carve them on his friend’s 
memorial: and lo I do ende. 
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“Rime : HEN we have 
a) rns wandered 
i aes over the dis- 


trict on the long sum- 
mer days there is many 
a spot to which we often 
return. Among these 
surely is the little town 
of Lechlade, with the 
tiny villages that nestle 
by the streams near it, 
and the old houses, full 
of memories, that stand 
i dotted about the fields 
and lanes. Between Lechlade and Fairford, and 
Kempsford and Faringdon, each way there are 
happy sights to see and thoughts to recover from 
the past. “Though the country that way is not 
remarkable,” wrote William Morris nearly twenty 
years ago—and he knew the land so well—“ every 
turn and every byway set me a-longing to go afoot 
through the country, never stopping for a day ; after 
all, a fine harvest time is the crown of the year in 
England; there is so much to lookat. On the Friday 
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we went to Inglesham and above the Round House, 
on what might be called the upperest Thames, for 
half a mile, to look at Inglesham church, a lovely 
little building like Kelmscott in size and style, but 
handsomer and with more old things left in it.” In- 
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INGLESHAM CHURCH, 


deed now there are many old things left init. There 

is hardly such another church perhaps in the land. 

It looks as if it had not been touched since Queen 

Anne sat on the throne. It was begun in the twelfth 

century and finished, all but some fifteenth century 

windows, in the thirteenth. The chancel roof is of 
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the fine timber work of the age when the church was 
completed, plain trussed rafters with the eastern por- 
tion a boarded ceiling with light transverse ribs. On 
the south wall is a remarkable sculp- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin and our 
Lord, with a Hand pointing to Him 
from Heaven. Pews and a pulpit 
there are of perhaps Charles II's 
time, and the hour glass which it 
may be the preacher in old days had 
often to turn to satisfy his own, or his 
congregation’s, appetite for homilies. 
It certainly has not suffered from 
restorers; but something must be ieee 
done to it soon if it is not to fall x (wg is 
down altogether. 

If William Morris enjoyed this 4Ny ‘BESS Vinci 
strange old-world church, still more °'D (ASUISHAM 
did he delight in’ the wonderful 
thirteenth century barn at Great Coxwell. There 
must be few in England like it. Mr. Mackail, in his 
most charming biography, tells us that Morris “al- 
ways upheld it as one of the finest buildings in Eng- 
land, or in the world,” and no one who has seen it will 
think the praise exaggerated, or that the biographer 
is not justified when he calls it the most splendid 
example of the domestic building of this district, “a 
noble structure of the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, unapproachable in its dignity, as beautiful as a 
cathedral, yet with no ostentation of the builder’s art, 
its hundred and fifty feet of grey roof raised on a forest 
of orderly set oak timbers.” It stands close to a pretty 
little old farm house where the same family, they say, 
have dwelt for centuries. It is so vast that it looks 
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like a great cathedral when you stand inside it, and 
great haystacks, waggons, every sort of farmer's 
goods, are stored within, and there is in one part a 
stable too. The church also is well worth study, 
partly Early English with a fourteenth century roof, 
with the original fourteenth century oak door, and a 
tower perhaps of the same date, and two brasses of 
the next century. : 

* Here lieth William Morrys sutym fermer of Coky- 


COXWELL BARN AND WHITEHORSE DOWN, 


swell on whose soul Jhu have merey Amen.” Aman 
in a short gown with a girdle from which hangs a 
quaint pouch, and beside him “ Johane his wyfe.” 

It is but scanty snatches of history that you can 
pick up about places like these ; but with Lechlade it 
is different. In these lands history belongs chiefly 
to bridges and churches. Radcot is a fine bridge, 
and §. John’s bridge at Lechlade, also of stone, is 
dated, they say, in 1229. That pleasant inn, The 
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Trout, which stands beside it, was once called S. 
John Baptists Head. The Hospital, founded about 
1220, stood there it wouldseem. The good folk have 
always cherished fancies about the antiquities of the 
place, and Defoe in his tour played on the credulity 
of his readers at their expense. He set out therein 
one of his humorous fictions, “an antient Building 
lately discovered by digging in a meadow near 
Lechlade . . . fifty feet long, forty broad and six 
high, Spported with one hundred brick pillars, 
curiously inlaid with stones of divers colours, of 


LECHLADE BRIDGE. 


tesselaic work, and supposed to be a Roman bath.” 
The local antiquary piteously remarks, “‘ We have 
never been able to discover a stone or a brick in the 
parish which will support the above statement.” 

Yet indeed there is much that is really old in Lech- 
lade’s authentic history. In Domesday it belonged to 
Waltheof: then, when William slew him, it came to 
the Ferrers, and so into the King’s hands at their 
escheat. Then it was granted to Richard of Corn- 
wall, King Henry III's brother, the “ King of Almaine,” 
at whom the song makers laughed so merrily. After 
the attainder of the York house it changed hands 
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often. So did many of the properties near at hand. 
Names like the Bloomers and Redhays rise and dis- 
appear. Clay Hill once belonged to the Bathursts, 
and then passed to several other families, by sales. 

The church is dedicated to S. Laurence, and he 
appears at the east end on the middle finial of the 
roof, with book and gridiron in hand. The building 
itself was rebuilt, it seems clear, late in the fourteenth 
century, and it has the charm, not uncommon about 
here, of being all of one contemporary design. 
Round it at one time were houses for the chantry 
priests, and the fair was held hard by on S. Laurence’s 
feast, when the Lord of the Manor and the Prior took 
tolls. Edward IV granted the advowson to his 
mother, Cicely, Duchess of York, with a charge for 
three chantry priests to be a corporation holding 
land, and by the same deed he gave licence also to 
John Twynyho to found another chantry priest. The 
former were to say mass at Our Lady’s altar, the 
latter at that of S. Blaise. The priory was granted 
to the college of 8S. Nicholas at Wallingford in 1508, 
and the many chantries, with the altars of S. Mary 
and 8. Blaise, passed away under Edward VI. 

The commissioners of 1549 thus reported. 

“Pishe of Latcheladde houseling people, 220. 8. 
Blase Chauntry founded by one John Twynyhoe by 
lycence by hym opteigned of King Edward the iiiith 
to fynd a preyste to celebrate in the seid p’ishe 
churche for ever. 

“Sir John Leeche, incumbent then of the age of 51 
years having no other living than in the seid chauntry 
which ys yerely . . . £6 ye tenths allowed.” 

The stipend was paid by dean and chapter of 
Wallingford, but, their lands being now seized, the 
commissioners reported that no one paid. 
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The eighteenth century is as quaint here as any- 
where in these shires. The churchwardens spent 
quite large sums on destroying sparrows and pole- 
cats and such items as 

“Expenses for beer for Mr. Wells, Churchwardens 
and Ringers, £1 17s. 6d.,” are not uncommon in their 
accounts. 

On a great London road, the “flying coach” was 
able to go to London in about twenty hours in 
summer, in 1726 ; but in winter it would take two 
days. Traffic during the latter part of the century 
must have been chiefly by water, on the great high- 
way of which the local historian says quaintly, “ The 
common people call it Thames, but scholars call it 
Isis.” In 1782 the bill for making the canal from the 
Severn to the Thames, a project long foreseen by 
Pope when he stayed with Lord Bathurst at Ciren- 
cester, passed through Parliament. The cutting was 
completed and the junction with the Thames was 
actually made, where now the quaint Round House 
stands (which Farington has prettily depicted in one of 
those coloured prints of Boydell’s which connoisseurs 
look out for), on November 14, 1789. The “ canal- 
cutters” must have been quite a colony in the parish : 
the registers 1789-90 show in that year six deaths 
and four baptisms in their families. But even before 
the canal was cut there was traffic by water. Boats 
used to ply between Cricklade and Lechlade, collect- 
ing the excellent cheeses made in the district—alas ! 
they are made no more—which were then sent on 
to London by water. 

In 1800 seems to have come the highest point of 
the town’s prosperity: “great improvements” we 
are told “have been made in the town by Mr. Pace, 
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an ingenious artificer of the place.” By 1820, when 
agriculture felt itself hard hit after the great war 
was over, the market, which had gone on since 1260, 
ceased, and it was not resumed till the height of 
prosperity to the landed interest, in 1873. 

These jottings may show roughly how life went on 
in the little town in the last century, but I like to 
look in the kindly epitaphs on the walls of the parish 


Pllghy vr 
air lgn yen 


FROM THE MEADOW AT LECHLADE, 


church for the best expressions of the feeling of the 
place. Here is one, quite genuine, yet so quaint. 


Inscription on the South Wall of the Chancel of 
Lechlade Church. 


Near this place lie the remains of Mrs. Anne Simons 
Whose life compleated the true character 
Of the gentle-woman the friend and the Christian. 
She was sincere in her friendship affable and candid 
in conversation and Pious in her devotion 
Liberal and secret in her charity; 
Her acquaintance have lost a real friend, 
The poor a daily and constant benefactress. 
She lived to a good old age And tho she declined gradually 
Thro weakness and infirmity of body Yet she retained a 
cheerful temper and vivacity of spirits to the last. 
She is gone to receive the reward of her virtue 
And has left her friends to imitate her example. 
She died 24th September 1769 aged 76. 
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So far of the town and its church; but the real 
interest of the place lies in those charming houses 
which stand on its 
outskirts. One of 
them above all is 
worth a pilgrimage 
to see. It is the 
delightful “ Butler’s 
Court.” The name 
goes back at least 
as far as 1302, but 
little beyond the 
foundations can be 
of that date. The 
main part of the 
house was built in 
the middle of the pt 
sixteenth century : a 
it has charming Ba co es eae 
gable ends, and characteristic windows looking 
out upon the trim lawn with the garden beyond. The 
east front has an early eighteenth century shell to it, 
built in the most comfortable of times, before comfort 
was thought to involve ugliness. The lands, which 
have often changed hands, and now belong to an 
Oxford college, stretch down to the beautiful little 
river Coln, overhung by trees and full of cool shady 
pools, just before it passes into the Thames. The 
garden of the house still keeps, as it should, the 
flowers and herbs and fruit trees side by side, and a 
grass walk leads to a gazebo at the end looking on 
the road, where the gentlemen would sit in Dutch 
William’s days and smoke their pipes, and watch for 
the “flying coach” as it rumbled and rattled by. 
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Many who have stopped to look up the lane towards 
the beautiful old house must have longed to find rest 
there, and in its quiet homeliness at length to depart 
in peace. It is a picture of what country life may 
still be for those who love it. 


BUTLER’S COURT FROM THE GARDEN. 
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BURFORD: A FORGOTTEN TOWN 
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A DOORWAY IN BURFORD. 


N the old high road 


from London to 
Gloucester there is 
many a quaint relic 
of the old centuries. 
For a long way it 
passes quite out of 
the line of the rail- 
ways, along high 
land, between breezy 
downs and bare hill 
slopes, with old grey 
farm buildings dot- 
ted here and there 
over the fields, and 
the fine strong houses 
that were thriving 


inns in the days when the coaches went by. When you 
have left Oxford some seventeen miles, you are on a 
bleak treeless road; to your left in the distance the 
high lands of Berkshire, Faringdon clump conspic- 
uous on the horizon, and, still higher, the downs be- 
yond Wantage, stretching to where Alfred fought the 
Dane. To the right the Windrush runs, soft and 
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swift, in the valley, between happy meadows that go 
sharply up to the height where still stand the last 
trees on the outskirts of the old forest of Wychwood. 
When Thomas Baskerville went by in good King 
Charles’ golden days, he saw the pretty village of 
Swinbrook, “where Sir Edmund Fettiplace has a 
good house and delicate gardens.” But family and 
house both are gone now; only the quaint tombs lie 
in the church, the old knights in their stately habits 
as they lived and with the magniloquent record of 
their homely virtues—and in the fields the outlines 
of the terraces in what were once the “delicate 
gardens.” Gone too is the ‘“ paschal or pussatilla” 
flower which Baskerville saw at Easter time. Gone 
is most of the old life: the wonder is that so much 
remains. 

As for the town of Burford, said Baskerville, ‘’tis 
seated by a river on the declivity of a hill in a 
delicate air, having such rare hills about it for hunt- 
ing and racing that it tempts gentlemen far and 
near to come hither to take their pastime.” There 
is nothing of this now; yet the town is not much 
changed. 

As you keep on the hilltop, passing Swinbrook in 
the meadows below, you come to see far down among 
the hills, and by the bright waters that flash as the 
sun lights on them, a quaint old town of big grey 
houses, and above them the fine tower and spire of 
a great church. Down the hill you go, and you find 
yourself, of a sudden, back again in the days of King 
George. Nota house do you see that has not borne 
at least a century’s weather—many that, with quaint 
gables and old rooftrees and mighty carved arches 
for doorways, go back to the times of the Henries 
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and the Edwards. It is a town with a history too 
that you have come upon. 

Familiar enough is the old town’s name to the 
readers of the State papers in the Record Office. 
The mills, “Burford Mills” and “Upton Mills,” 
“parcel of the lands of the late Earl of Warwick,” 
are often written of under Henry VIII, and the 
stewardship of the town was in great request. 
When the Priory, which had lasted at least since 
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1291, was dissolved, Edmund Harman, the king’s 
barber, had the grant of it. A few years later 
Nicholas Austen, late Abbot of Rewley, begged 
Cromwell to induce the burgesses of the town to 
grant the chaplaincy of £11 a year, which still re- 
mained out of the priory endowments, to him. The 
priory lands were soon built on, and the fine house 
rose which now stands in pathetic decay. Many 
eminent men have lived in it. Sir Lawrence Tanfield, 
Baron of the Exchequer under Elizabeth and James I, 
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entertained the King fortwodays. Helies buried under 
a magnificent Renaissance tomb in the church, and he 
left an only daughter, who married Henry Carey, 
Viscount Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland. She 
was the eccentric Eliza whose conversion to Rome 
caused such stir at Court, and who was so con- 
stantly watched on her pilgrimages to Holy Well by 
the Welsh Bishops and the English Secretaries of 
State. The mother she was of the ever-famous 
Lucius Carey, to whom, when his grandfather died, 
the priory passed. His house at Great Tew was 
near, and he may have stayed little in the old house 
by the Windrush. He sold it, indeed, in 1634 to 
William Lenthall, the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment. lLenthall governed the town for many years ; 
to him the different bodies that ruled the disturbed 
Commonwealth sent down their orders for the 
governance of the district, for the discharge of 
magisterial authority, and the like. The fine seal of 
the Commonwealth with the House of Commons in 
session still hangs attached to two documents in the 
box of papers. In the priory died the Speaker, 
making his confession like a good Christian and 
bewailing the errors of his politics and his life; and 
he was buried in the north aisle of the church, with 
a slab over him that read only ‘“Vermis sum.” 
Nicholls, writing in 1828, the year before it was sold 
by the last of the Lenthalls, says: ‘‘ The mansion is 
the great ornament of Burford. Much of the old 
house has lately been taken down; but some fresh 
rooms have been added more suited to the needs of 
an improved taste. Adjoining is a chapel built by 
Speaker Lenthall. In the priory are preserved 
several fine paintings, some of which were brought 
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here from the collection of King Charles I at Hamp- 
ton Court.” 

Other houses too have their memories; and 
while the priory, with its beautiful chapel of 
Caroline Renaissance architecture, has fallen into 
decay, still preserve something of their old beauty. 
The old rectory, whence came the painter of that 
pretty bit of sentiment, “The Empty Saddle,” itself 
drawn from the priory that stands hard by, is quaint 
and quiet, as it was two centuries ago. The vicar- 
age boasts a fine front of Charles II’s days, which 
was in building when the merry monarch gave his 
son the title of Earl of Burford as well as Duke of 
S. Albans. In the High Street stands a fine old 
house with massive wrought iron gates, that men 
still remember an old squire living in, which now 
(“how art thou translated!”) is a Wesleyan chapel. 
There is a house too which bears the old name of 
the Great House, built under William III or Queen 
Anne, with old panelled rooms and a magnificent 
staircase. On the wails are strange old paintings, 
some evidently from the hand of a skilled Italian 
designer, intricate patterns of flowers and _ scroll 
work, and a rougher series of Bible scenes, apostles 
and prophets, virtues and memories of death. In 
the hall Charity succours some desolate children, 
Hope, in a fine hoop, looks upon a harbour and a 
ship sailing out to sea, and Faith prays at a desk, 
with the books of Jeremy Taylor and Comber and 
the Whole Duty of Man at her side. It is a quaint 
and curious place; and its curious little chapel, with 
a vestry looking upon the stairs, is quaintest among 
its quaint things. There the old gold still iingers on 
the walls, teaching faith and patience and self-ex- 
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amination—“ Fidei per scutum castrum fit tutum”; 
“Si Christum nescis nihil est si caetera noscis ”—and 
the like. A fine old house in an old walled garden; 
and they say too there are strange stories of its 
past. Some profess to have found a letter of the 
last century, dated “from my Aunt Catchmay’s in 
Gloucester” (and indeed there is a remembrance of 
Aunt Catchmay on the walls of Great Barrington 
church, but three miles off), which tells of an Oxford 
don living in the old house and plotting for King 
James. These may be fables, but they are fables 
such as cling naturally round old houses. Now the 
house stands strong as ever, and every turn of its 
passages recalls something of the days when men 
strove for the Popish interest or the Protestant suc- 
cession. Many a feast of the ancient days has it 
seen, when the Fettiplaces drove over from Swin- 
brook, or my Lord Chancellor Talbot from Great 
Barrington, with Mr. James Thomson, who was his 
son’s tutor, and had already written The Seasons, in 
his coach. 

But we can go much farther back than this. Few 
towns, we feel to-day, have an older history. Our local 
historian has prattled of pleasant memories ; the His- 
torical MSS. Commission has awoke to the existence of 
our town documents ; an agreeable and popular book 
about the Cotswolds has brought us into notice by 
a strange apocryphal legend of those same docu- 
ments (always safely kept by the last remaining 
burgess) as having been discovered by an eminent 
historian in his pew in our church (which has no 
pews at all). Legends are lively company if they 
are not modern; but hard stern facts appeal to us 
more, and now that the report drawn up by one of 
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the first living authorities may be possessed by every 
one who will spend two shillings, we anticipate a 
new growth of knowledge, authentic not legendary, 
among all our school children and our local anti- 
quaries. And perhaps too we may recover some of 
our rights after all. 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE GREAT HOUSE, BURFORD. 


One of the first towns it is that is known to have had 
a merchant gild, for Robert Fitz-Hamon gave a charter 
between 1087 and 1107, which Earl William of Glou- 
cester confirmed. Still the town has its old box of 
deeds and charters. They belong to the last of the 
burgesses, who now watches over the town as a 
justice of the peace. And the gild organization re- 
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mained the basis of the town government down to 
the Act of 1863 which dissolved the corporation. 
As a gild it had its alderman and its bailiffs to pro- 
tect the manorial rights, and scorned that new- 
fangled creature the mayor who came in with the 
Communa and such French fashions. There in the 
old box lie many of the town’s treasures. The 
earlier charters have disappeared, perhaps through 
the intervention of some stealthy antiquary. But 
there remains many an “inspeximus,” Edward IV’s 
and Richard IIs, Henry IV’s, Henry VI’s, Edward 
V’s, Henry VII’s, Henry VIII’s, Edward VI’s, and 
those of Mary, Elizabeth, and James. These are 
treasures indeed. On the parchment are beautiful 
drawings of the chubby little boy King Edward, of 
the sad wan woman Mary, pictures that are matched 
in interest by the signatures of chancellors such as 
Chichele, Morton, Stephen Gardiner, Ellesmere— 
autographs as clear as though they were writ but 
yesterday. Later, there are several letters of Eliza- 
beth, and an order from the Privy Council with 
Arlington’s signature attached. But most pre- 
cious of all is a letter from the great King-maker. 
Why did not Lord Lytton know of this when he 
made the Last of the Barons unable to write? 
Why did not Mr. Maxwell Lyte know of it, and the 
antiquaries who made such rejoicing over the dis- 
covery of the autograph in the tower at Belvoir? 

Let us look into the deed-box that holds all these 
treasures; with the report of the skilled investigator 
who came here for the Historical MSS. Commission 
in our hands, we shall learn more. 

The documents still preserved in the town are now 
in two divisions: first, those which belonged to the 
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old corporation, and second, those connected with the 
ecclesiastical interests of the town, with among them 
some deeds relating to the transfer of lands and 
tenements, which probably eventually passed as the 
title-deeds to the trustees of the church charities. 


THE TOLSEY, BURFORD. 


The first division rightly belongs to the survivor of 

the corporation—the justice of the peace, who now 

watches over the town’s health both bodily and 

moral. The second should certainly belong to the 

vicar and churchwardens, but is at present held by 

another body. As might be expected, the interest 
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of all the deeds falls similarly into two divisions— 
the one relating to the town government, with its 
concerns also in education, in charity and in pro- 
perty ; the other to the church. 

The gild, says our authority, the representative of 
the Historical MSS. Commission, “ was by prescrip- 
tion”—a statement for which he doubtless has evi- 
dence, though he does not produce it; and the cus- 
toms and privileges were recognized in a charter of 
Henry II as having existed in the time of Henry I. 
A little more indeed than this could be said, for 
there is sufficient evidence among the Chancery 
Miscellaneous MSS. in the Public Record Office to 
show that William, Earl of Gloucester, confirmed 
the privileges which the famous Earl Robert, his 
father, Henry I’s son, who died in 1147, had granted 
in confirmation of those which his wife’s father, 
Robert Fitz Hamon, had conferred ; and these latter, 
it would seem probable, included the actual grant of 
the Gild of Merchants (See Gross, The Gild Merchant, 
ii. 29, where the fragment of Robert Fitz Hamon’s 
charter is given). At any rate the Merchant Gild 
must probably have existed in William the Con- 
queror’s day, and there is no earlier one known. 
Its officers were a somewhat unusual selection. 
There were always ten, sometimes more, burgesses, 
and the usual head of the gild, the alderman. They 
yearly elected two bailiffs, and they had also a stew- 
ard and occasionally some other officers. Whether 
or not the bailiffs looked after the rights of the lord 
of the manor or of the king does not seem certain ; 
and it is pretty clear that—as Bishop Stubbs said of 
the judgments of Morton when he was at the same 
time Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor 
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—“the bowsprit got mixed with the rudder some- 
times.” The alderman and steward, at any rate, 
were more particularly the officials of the Burford 
Gild as a gild; the bailiffs dealt rather with the 
duties and rights of the town. 

The first charter extant in Burford to-day is the 
confirmatory charter of Edward III, and he speaks 
of the townsmen as “the men of William, Earl of 
Gloucester,” his kinsman. Of this, there are 
several later confirmations, with many of the 
fine seals remaining. And among later grants of 
special privileges is that of Henry VII, January 19, 
1497, of an annual fair for ever, on the feast of 
the Exaltation of Holy Cross, and for other three 
days immediately following that same feast, with the 
right of holding a court of pie-powder, with all out- 
goings, profits, amercements, and emoluments thereto 
belonging. And all these and other liberties were 
confirmed by King James I, of blessed memory. 

In 1606 the rules of the gild, now known as the 
“ Fellowship of the Burgesses,” were drawn up, and, 
as the author of our learned digest remarks, are of 
considerable interest. ‘Probably no similar enact- 
ment of so late a date is to be met with.” There is a 
fine ring of dignity and independence in this long 
document, and a tone of respectful enthusiasm in 
reference to the ‘ Auncyente ordynaunces consty- 
tutions rules and laudable costomes of the corporacion 
and fellowshippe of the burgesses of Burfford.’ Many 
were the obligations of these burgesses, of good 
behaviour, of secrecy, of charity, of the bringing of 
the “ corpses” of any dead brother “to the place of 
his buryall in honest and decent apparel,” of the giv- 
ing up of the former “ greate and chargable ffeastes 
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or dynners to their great chardges and detrymente,” 
of the solemn procession on Christmas Day, Easter 
Day, Whitsunday, and All Saints’ Day of the bailiffs 
to church, waited upon by the beadle and certain of 
the younger brethren, on command of the steward, 
of the expelling of any who should be a “common 
hawnter of Tavernes or Alehowses,” or shall keep 
company with such.” One clause proves clearly a 
matter of present local interest. It is that which 
shows all rights over ‘the Tollsey” to belong to the 
alderman and steward with the assent of the bur- 
gesses; thus the same rights now belong to the 
Charity Trustees appointed by the Act of 1861 to 
succeed the corporation, and the lord of the manor 
has no rights at all. 

Fragments here and there of the relations between 
this ancient town, Burford-on-the-Wold, and the 
world outside, may be pieced together from the 
records. Queen Mary may have visited it in the 
year of her coronation, but the reference in the 
accounts is ambiguous. Queen Elizabeth’s visit in 
1574 is thus recorded. 


“The Thewsday being the iij day of August the 
Queenes maiestye came from Langeley throughe the 
towne of Burforde, where shee was resevyd at the 
bridge by the Bayllyffes, then beinge Rycharde Rey- 
noldes and Rychard Chadwell, and Symon Wysdome 
Aldermane, with all the Burges of the same towne, 
presentinge her grace with a purse of gowlde, and 
xx" Aungells in the same purse. Offycers feys gyven 
at the charges of the whole towne as followethe: To 
the Clarke of the markett xxvj‘ iij". To the Sear- 
gaunte of the Armes xiij* iiij. To the Queene’s 
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footemen xx’. To the Trumpetors xiij‘ iiij*. To the 
Yeoman of the bottells, vj‘ viiij’. God save the 
Queene.” 


Another interesting notice of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time is found in a letter from the Privy Council “ To 
our loving freinds the Baylyfs and other the Com- 
panye and Inhabitants of the towne of Burford,” 
forbidding hunting in Wychwood forest in a time of 
plague in 1593— 


“After our very hartie commendacons. Wheras 
it is her Majesty’s expresse commaundment that all 
assemblyes which are not of necessitie and for the 
benefytt of the Commonwealth be forborne in this 
dangerous tyme of infecon of the plague, which 
spredeth yt self in many places, wherby yf great 
care be not had to kepe the people of this realme 
from unnecessarie assemblyes yt is thought that 
great mortalitie will ensewe ; And wher you of the 
towne of Burford of ancyent custome have huntinge 
within her Ma*® foreste of Wichewode in the countie 
of Oxon on Whitsondaie, by reason wherof many 
people of dyvers townes wherof some are infected, 
as wee are informed, wilbe drawen together, to the 
hassard of many her Ma* subjects; Theise are ther- 
fore in her Ma* name to require you to forbeare 
your huntinge ther for this yeare, and order shalbe 
given to the keepers of the said foreste to deliver 
unto you two buckes to be spent amongest you at 
your own disposicons ; besydes this your forbearinge 
for this time shall not be any prejudice to your said 
ancyent custome hereafter. And thus not doubtinge 
of your accomplishment hereof, beyinge her Ma* 
pleasure, and required onely for your sauffetye, wee 
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commytt you to God. From Nonesuche the xx‘ of 
May, 1593. Your lovinge freindes. Essex, C. Howard, 
H. Derby, Jo. Puckeringe, J. Hunsdon, Ro. Cecyll, J. 
Woolley, J. Fortescue.” 


The letter bears this endorsement: “The letter was 
delivered to the Company December the 5, 1682, by 
William Taylor, baker.” 

It is clear that the loyalty of Burford suffered 
something like eclipse in the wars. James I had 
visited the town and stayed at the priory ; but when 
William Lenthall, Speaker of the Long Parliament, 
had bought the property from Lucius (Lord Falk- 
land), Charles I had to find his warmest wel- 
come in aninn. There was constant communication 
between the authorities of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, and it was not till the death of the 
Speaker, in penitence, after the Restoration, that the . 
town could be said to be fully reconciled. An extract 
from Lenthall’s will is preserved among the town 
documents, dated July 6, 1662, bequeathing £50, 
which, together with £150 previously given, is to be 
lent out to poor tradesmen in sums not exceeding £10. 
In the preamble he desires that his burial may be 
without any pomp or state, and that no monument be 
made for him, at, but the utmost, a plain stone with 
this inscription only, Vermis sum ; and he says that by 
his gifts and bequests he shall truly manifest to the 
world how injuriously to his prejudice false rumours 
and lying lips have advanced his temporal estate. 
Administration is certified to have been granted on 
April 16, 1694 (and not, as it appears, before), to 
Philip Price as administrator of the goods of Sir 
John Lenthall, Bart., son of the testator. 
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But all this is tame indeed in comparison with the 
medieval associations of the town. These follow the 
fortunes of the estate which passed from the House 
of Gloucester, by easily traceable historical grada- 
tions, to the all-encroaching family of the King-maker. 
It is his grant for the erection of almshouses, with 
his seal and autograph signature, which is the great 
treasure of Burford. It has recently been privately 
reproduced in fac-simile, and it is publicly printed for 
the first time in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical MSS., 1901. Thus it runs—a 
fine example of vicarious liberality— 


“ Ricardus Neville, Comes Warrewici, Dominus de 
Berguevenny, Omnibus ad quos_ presentes litere 
nostre pervenerint salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse 
et per presentes dilecto nostro Henrico Bushope de 
Burford in com. Oxon, heredibus executoribus et 
assignatis suis, licenciam dedisse erigendi edificandi 
et sustentandi domum seu domos pro quadam elemo- 
sena ad pauperes sustentandos super duo crofta 
simul iacencia in le Cherchegrene in Burford predict. 
videlicet inter tenementum nuper Iohannis Bavok 
ex parte boriali et venellam vocatam Gildenfordlane 
ex parte australi et viam regiam ibidem ex parte 
occidentali et aquam sive rivulum vocatam Burford- 
water ex parte orientali ; quorum quidem croftorum 
unum vocatur Fyssherscroft nuper in tenura Willelmo 
(stc) Cotiller, et aliud croftum nuper fuit in tenura 
Willelmi Pynell et modo in tenura dicti Henrici 
Bushope. Proviso semper quod nobis heredibus et 
assignatis nostris de annuis redditibus et serviciis 
pro eisdem clausis de iure debitis fideliter annuatim 
respondeant, persolvant et perimpleant. Et quod 
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nos prefatum Comitem et Annam uxorem nostram 
heredes et assignatos nostros eiusdem Elemosi- 
narie sic edificande veros et licitos fundatores fieri 
facient et procurabunt. In cuius rei testimonium has 
literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Dat. apud 
London vicesimo sexto die Februarii anno regni 
Regis Henrici sexti tricesimo quarto. R. Warrewyk.” 


There is the letter, and it is strange that it 
seems for so long to have been utterly forgotten; 
for it was never lost. It founded the almshouses in 
1457, which still stand to-day. Interesting it is 
trebly—for the bold signature “R. Warrewyk,” 
the only signature from his hand that is known save 
that at Belvoir—for the fine seal almost unharmed, 
with the arms of Neville, and Montacute, and 
Despencer, and Beauchamp, a mighty quartering— 
and for the personal and local references, the prayers 
besought for the founder and the Countess Anne his 
wife, the description of the land “on Church Green,” 
in “ Gildenfordeland by Burfordewater,” names which 
still remain. This is a first letter. The Earl 
sent to Burford at least one other. It was ad- 
dressed “To my trusty and welbeloved the Bailiffs 
and Burgesses of Burford and to everyeche of 
them.” This exists only in a copy of about 1500, 
which is noted by a later hand as having “the 
original itself included,” but this is no longer the 
ease, the original being lost. It runs thus— 

“Trusty and welbeloved I greet you well, and 
desire and pray you, that at the instaunce of this 
my wrytinge you will graunt unto mee the presenta- 
cion of the next advowson of the Pryory of Burford, 
that thereunto I may promote a Chaplaine of myne 
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whoe by Gods grace you shall fynde of such a good 
and priestly conversation, rule and governaunce, 
and so demeane him emongest you, as you shall 
holde you pleased with Gods mercy, Whoe have you 
in keepinge. Wrytten at London the v" day of 


August. 
Richard Erle of Warwicke 


R. W. joe 
and Captayne of Callais } vata 


Of the good Henry Bisshoppe, whose gift the en- 
dowment of the almshouses really was, something 


MOSPITIUM ANGULARE, BURFORD. 


more shall be said. His will is (not very correctly) 
analysed in the Report. 

With this perhaps we may leave the temporal 
interests of the place. The documents contain many 
references to local names, of families still surviving, 
and of lands and streets, such as Gildenford Gardeyne, 
Berrie Orchard, Witney Street, and a “ novwm hospi- 
tinum angulare,” perhaps too hastily identified with 
the present Lamb Inn. 

Turn we to the church, which shared with the 
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gild the chief interests of medieval Burford, and 
has survived when the gild has passed away. It 
seems probable that from these papers, with the 
assistance of the Registers of the Bishops of Lincoln, 
a complete list of the vicars of Burford from an 
early date could be drawn up. The most notable 
of them, perhaps, was the “Sir Thomas Pollard, by 
the grace of God Bishop and vicar of the church of 
Burford,” who witnessed Henry Bisshoppe’s will on 
October 29, 1478. This good man was consecrated 
at Rome August 27, 1447, as Bishop of Down (see 
Maziere Brady, Episcopal Succession, i. 261, followed 
by Stubbs, Regist. Sac. Angl.), and acted permanently 
as a suffragan in England. 

Later vicars are mentioned in several deeds, and 
the priests of neighbouring parishes seem to have 
often had close connexion with the town. There 
were many chantry priests, too, as the wills show, 
and the Hospital of S. John had its prior, the Gild 
of S. Mary had its priest. In later days there were 
sometimes scandals, often fictitious, like those which 
the curious Room jor the Cobler of Gloster and His 
Wife (1668) scurrilously and indecently tells of many 
clergy of the neighbourhood—such as Coverdale, 
curate of Bourton-on-the-Water ; Clarkson, of Brad- 
well; Rowles, once of Burford; Jackson, of Kingham, 
and others; but sometimes more, veracious, as it 
would seem, was the presentment of John Eykyn, 
vicar of the time of Queen Anne, for many grievous 
crimes. 

Of recent years many stories have been re- 
covered and collected of the last century’s vicars 
and curates; of Mr. Francis Knollys, who is said to 
have encouraged fights in the churchyard; of Mr, 
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Dallas and Mr. Burges; of school elections, and church 
restorations, and high pews, and other delights. 
There are also the interests, old and new, belonging 
to the school, which had always, till the recent 
times of charity commissions, the closest connexion 
with the Church. It was refounded in 1571, and the 
indenture of refeoffment orders that the hours of 
school are to be six to eleven and one to six in 
summer, and seven to eleven and one to four in 
winter, and that the scholars are— 
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“To go in the morning before the Master or his 
deputy, two and two orderly, from the school to the 
church to morning prayer, if there be any at the 
said hours, and there to serve God in singing or 
saying of Psalms, as by their Master they shall be 
instructed ; and if there be no morning prayer at 
the church, then the Master shall appoint one of his 
scholars weekly by order at a desk in the school- 
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house to begin to sing or say a Psalm or two, and 
all the rest to sing or say with him, and a chapter 
to be read of the Old Testament or New by the 
Master or one of his scholars, and in the end to 
sing a Psalm in the praise of God, and to read three 
Collects, one to the praise of God, another for the 
Prince, and the last to be the Collect beginning 
Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom, and then 
to their books. And at their departing from school 
at the evening, to give thanks to Almighty God for 
the founders of the Free School, and to sing a 
Psalm.” 


So on weekdays, and— 


“The Master every Sunday shall appoint the 
scholars to meet at the second peal to matins or 
morning prayer, to wait on him to the church, 
except some reasonable cause to the contrary, and 
there to serve God devoutly, and to sit in such place 
as shall be appointed; and four (sic) times in the 
year, at Christmas, after Whitsontide and ‘ Allhollon’ 
tide, at the breaking up of the school for the time, 
the Master or one of the scholars shall stand at a 
desk in the school-house, and there exhort the 
scholars to give thanks to God, and to recite the 
names of all the Founders and Benefactors (which 
names are to be written in a table always to remain 
in the school-house), and then to sing or say a Psalm 
or prayer to the praise of God, and so depart.” 


The deed is signed by Symon Wysedome ‘“ with my 
owne hand.” There is wise provision also for ele- 
mentary education, for— 
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“Every quarter one is to be appointed to teach 
the petties, and a collection to be made for his sti- 
pend, so that every man in Burford may be able to 
send his son, not having any infirmity or sickness, 
to learn his A B CO, catechism, his primer, to write 
and read, until he be able to be preferred to the 
grammar-school.” 


An admirable scheme it was, which but for the 
tinkering folly of the nineteenth century might have 
survived as a good example to all the country. The 
little children were provided for in this clause last 
quoted, and when they had learnt their elements 
they went on, every one, to the grammar-school. 
There was no such division as was made in later 
years. 

There is much, indeed, in these documents that 
one might linger on, and not least among the quaint 
collection of wills and charity deeds. Among the 
latter is the bond which records the fate of the cow 
bequeathed for the poor by the good parson of 
Kingham, whose bequest is still commemorated on 
the church walls. The poor beast was set to hire 
for a year or two for four shillings a year, but was 
very like to have perished through casualty and ill- 
keeping ; but the poor did not suffer, for good men 
subscribed to make up the due sum. 

These quaintnesses of old history are worth pre- 
serving ; and there are others which time would fail 
me to tell of. 
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MORE MEMORIES OF A FORGOTTEN TOWN 


AM here again, 

4 | and as I walk 
down the High 

Street many memo- 
ries of the old days 
come about me. In 
the wilderness of the 
priory the leaves 
lie thick upon the 
ground, the ruined 
chapel’ looks more 
desolate than ever, 
the wind sobs in the high trees, and the river is 
in flood and swift as in the coldest winter. The 
March airs blow keenly down the hill, and the 
citizens do not linger in the streets, as is their 
wont, to pass the time of day and talk of the 
weather and their neighbours’ business. The old 
town looks grey and chilling as it has looked these 
many centuries; and yet spring is coming in, and 
even here on the edge of the Cotswolds we can 
feel that there is a summer before us, and that it 
will be like other summers in this happy valley, 
warm enough for the plough lads to play in the 
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1 Since this was written the roof and windows of the chapel 
have been restored, 
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river, and none too hot for any of us to sit at our 
windows or take our ease in our old walled gardens. 

Modern ways have not changed us much for better 
or for worse. We have a parish council, but we have 
also typhoid fever now and then, and no drains tospeak 
of. We have seen a motor car, and we don’t think much 
of it. There are many of us who have never been as 
far as our county city, yet most of us decry our own 
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snug town, though we know in our hearts that it 
is the bonniest on the country side. We live very 
much like our fathers before us. Memories come 
quickly, I say, as we linger in these streets. Often 
when I turn over an old book I find some quaint 
record of the town’s past glory. Somehow, my 
thoughts turn most readily to Charles II’s days, 
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when I begin to call up remembrances of old time. 
Is it because Nell Gwynn’s son took his first title, 
as a baby, from the place, and I have been reading | 
lately of how the good Tenison preached her funeral 
sermon, and Queen Mary defended him by remark- 
ing that he had said, no doubt, nothing but what 
the facts authorized? Or is it because careless in- 
vestigators of Charles’ flight after Worcester think 
that he passed through the town, as he certainly did 
not? I think it is rather because the other day I 
was reading in that curious pamphlet which prints 
the diary of a thorough ruffian, Captain Dangerfield, 
and I found that he had been here. His Memoirs, it 
is called, and it was published in 1685, when he was 
in Newgate, very suitably housed. He had lain, he 
writes, at the Bear, in Burford, an old house that 
stands still, but not, I fancy in so high an estate as 
when this villainous knave with his vile tale of lying 
plots laid his head on its pillows. He was here on 
December 12, 13, 14, 1684, and he spent his money 
freely. On the first night the charge was 13s. 6d. 
on the second 12s. On Sunday, he writes, ‘ Being 
not very well, I did not go to Church ’—and I think 
the good folk then, though of course we are not at 
all inquisitive now, would have stared at him if he 
had gone— 

“ But in the evening, I being in the kitchen, one 
Warren came in, and calling for a pint of white 
wine, gave me the Duke of York’s health, and I to 
him the Duke of Monmouth’s. He took it, and 
invited himself to supper with me. After which we 
were very merry, and so we parted, he promising 
me a brace of pheasants when I returned.” 

One is glad the rascal never did return. Mon- 
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mouth’s handsome face was, no doubt, known every- 
where; perhaps he himself may once have been in 
the town, as the parish register records the burial of 
one of his servants four years before this. 

But one is surprised to find the sour James of 
York toasted in Burford. It had never been a very 
loyal town. In the days of ship money its payments 
—so the State papers show—were always in arrear. 
Master George Watkins, bailiff in 1639, told the 
council that he had “ done his diligent endeavour to 
gather in the money of the whole town,” and yet he 
was in arrears of £8. The town was rated at £35, 
when Oxford paid £100, and Banbury £50. And it 
had not been slow in seeking, by some of its citizens, 
for a ministry that should set aside the Common 
Prayer and the Church customs. On September 27, 
1658, “the well-affected inhabitants” addressed my 
Lord Protector. They said that theirs was a popu- 
lous market town, with but one minister, who is 
aged, “and administers all the ordinances of the 
Gospel to profane persons, which our constituents 
cannot submit to.” “ Wherefore,” say these worthy 
folk, “we have to travel to find godly men, and 
some of us to join a church five or six miles off.” 
And thereupon they have begun subscription for 
the maintenance of Nicholas Penwarne, of New Inn 
Hall, at Oxford, an able and godly preacher, to 
preach on the Lord’s Day afternoon, and to lecture 
on Tuesdays. And the pastor of Bourton-on-the- 
Water supports them; and nineteen persons out of 
all the town give their hands, a fair proof that these 
Dissenters had not an extensive following. Yet my 
Lord Protector orders the augmentation, and estab- 
lishes Master Penwarne. The petition is an in- 
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teresting example of the religious troubles of the 
Protectorate. No doubt, since they had got their 
wish, they rang their bells with joy for the proclam- 
ation of Richard Cromwell. The churchwardens’ 
accounts show that 5s. was spent thereon. Oliver 
himself had been hard by in June, 1644, and Sir 
William Waller and Sir Arthur Haslerig had rested 
in the town, but were dislodged ten days later by 
the King himself. The State papers in the Record- 
office reinforce the town tradition that the place 
saw many an alarum and excursion, and the parish 
register has pathetic entries of the burial of soldiers 
during the war. Of course the famous capture of 
the Levellers is the central feature of interest in 
the town history of those days. The story was 
happily told by Mr. Gardiner in his history. But 
the enduring memorial cut in the lead of the 
font, “Anthony Sedley, prisner 1649,” has its corol- 
lary in the churchwardens’ books, ‘Pd. to Daniell 
Muncke and others for cleansinge ye church when ye 
Levellers were taken, 3s. 6d.” 

If the truth were known we should probably find 
that the decay of the place began with the Civil 
War. Truly, in the next century, when the King’s 
Plate was raced for on the downs, and great lords 
were stewards of the meetings, and in this, in the 
days before George IV was King, when the coaches 
still ran, though by the new road at the top of the 
hill, past the Ramping Cat, and the fine inn at 
the end of High Street—now an inn no longer— 
prosperity still visited the burgesses. But the town, 
it seems likely, never stretched to its old boundaries 
after the war, and what had been great houses were 
split up into tenements, fine gardens were cut into 
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strips and bisected by new lanes, and “ gazebos” 
lingered only as toolhouses, their quaint ornaments 
looking down incongruously upon cabbage beds. 

However that may be, whether or no the Civil 
War introduced decay into the town trade as it did 
disunion into the town religion, there is one sur- 
vival of the old time which to-day is as prosperous 
probably as ever it was—I mean the ancient Gram- 
mar-school. Now of this I can speak particularly, 
because Mr. Leach’s delightful book, English Schools 
at the Reformation, 1546-8, has recently thrown a 
flood of light on the subject. We were here con- 
tent with an inaccurate transcript of the report of 
Edward VI's commissioners till Mr. Leach printed 
it verbatim. It is so excellent an instance of the 
information that these reports give us that I take 
leave to quote it. It may suggest many a fruitful 
subject for investigation by country antiquaries and 
country parsons in other parts of England. 

First, we should note that the number of “* howse- 
lyng people ” (communicants) is set down at 544. I 
doubt if it is above a third of that now, a fact 
worth noting by those who talk as if people brought 
up before the Reformation (as these folk must have 
been) were not taught to be communicants. Then 
the commissioners speak of the guild— 

“The Guilde of our Lady in the said Parishe 
Churehe. Certain landes and tenementes gyven by 
Diuers persons to the Fyndyng of a Prest, and to 
Gyve to Pore People of the Towne Yerely, and to 
the mendynge of highways, And Comyn brydges of 
the same Towne, and the said prest to pray and 
syng for the Founders and all Chrysten soules for 
euer. 
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“Thomas Plomtre, incombent there, of the age 
of 40 yeres, a man well learned, able to kepe 
A Cure, had for his salery yerely, £7, And hathe 
non other lyvynge nor promocion, but only this 
Stipend. 

“The value of all the landes and tenementes to 
the same belonging ys, yerely, £16 10s. 10d., whereof 
in Repryses yerely 32s. 9d. 

“And so remayneth Clere [blank]. Plate 
and Jewelles, weynge by estimacion 10 ounces.  Or- 
namentes valued at 20s. 20s. and 10 ounces. 

‘“‘Obites there: Founded by Divers persons whiche 
gave Certeyn Annuall rentes goinge out by theyr 
landes to have certyn Obittes there for ever. 

*“Incombent, none. 

“The said Annuall Rentes going oute of the said 
landes be of the yerely value of 30s. 

“Memoranda: That the said Towne ys a very 
great markett Towne, Replenysshed with muche 
people, and nedful to have a Schole there, And the 
said landes was gyven to the mayntenaunce of 
hyghewayes and brydges, and to pore people. 

“tem, that the Bretherne of the said Guylde, at 
their costes and charges, dyd bulde A Chapell of 
our lady annexed to the parishe Church there of 
their devosion, and dyd fynde a Prest to mynyster 
ther, And to Teach Childerne Frely, And after that, 
at divers tymes, certyn men of theyr devosions dyd 
gyve by will and feofment unto the said Guilde the 
landes and tenementes aforsaid, amountyng to the 
somme of £16 10s. 10d., to fynde a prest, and to 
helpe pore people, And to mend hyghwayes, and the 
Comyn Brydges of the Towne, And so yt hath been 
allwayes used so.” 
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The gild of which the commissioners note the chari- 
table deeds is, as I have already said, the earliest dated 
one inthe kingdom, and it lasted, much transmogrified, 
in truth, till its death—*“ a combination of felo de se 
and murder,” Mr. Leach calls it—by private Act of 
Parliament in 1863. The gild, the school, and the 
church were closely linked together. The gild 
chapel, pace Mr. Leach, from the first was an actual 
part of the parish church; it did not merely stand 
in the churchyard. And the present grammar- 
school, whose buildings, transformed though they 
are, show work probably of the fourteenth century, 
stands close by the churchyard, on the green where 
are the almshouses which Henry Bishop set up by 
the Kingmaker’s licence. The school that now exists, 
in all the glory of subvention by the County Council, 
and with a body of governors chosen expressly from 
those of the townsfolk who understand the theory 
and practice of education, is traced for its foundation 
to Simon Wisdom, who was alderman of the gild 
and bailiff of the town. But honest Simon and his 
mates acted for the town in refounding the ancient 
school which had not been long decayed—only, in 
fact, since the pious Protestantism of Edward VI 
and his ministers had made away with its endow- 
ment. Simon, as his own inscription on the school 
says, did but “reedyfy” the building. The school 
goes back, we may feel confident, almost to the very 
founding of the gild itself. Very likely it is one“ 
of the oldest schools in England; and the trim young 
gentlemen, all in gloves as stately as can be, who sit 
under the great Norman tower and in the north aisle 
on a Sunday, may consider themselves the successors 
of many generations who have sat where they sit 
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perhaps ever since those fine arches above their 
heads were built, and who have been whipped and 
learnt lessons (but certainly not the “black art” of 
chemistry) as they have, hard by. It is notable how 
in these old towns every turn of the history brings 
us back again to the church. The rosy-cheeked boys 
and their school, the gild and its alderman, the 
priory and its tenants, politics and battles, charities 
and dissensions all lead us to the noble building 
which is still the glory of the town. 

Old houses and old memories give place to the 
majestic dignity of the great church. Grand and 
spacious it stands to-day, witnessing to the piety 
and riches of many bygone generations. It has 
some of the Norman work of Robert Fitz-Hamon’s 
time, Early English, the Perpendicular which is so 
resplendent in the stately and almost unharmed 
church nine miles off at Northleach, and later work 
which under Elizabeth marked the importance of 
the merchant family of Sylvester. 

Among the papers in the town box is the will, 
dated 1478, of Henry Byshop, the King-maker’s agent 
in the founding of his almshouses. He leaves a 
legacy of 4d. to the priests saying mass on his death 
day at each altar in the church, and thus he names 
them—the chapel of S. Katherine, the chapel of 
Holy Cross, the chapel of Holy Trinity, the chapel 
of S. Lawrence, the chapel of S. John Baptist, the 
chapel of S. Clement vulgo vocatum “torchlight,” 
the chapel of S. Thomas vulgo vocatum “sidelight,” 
and the great chapel of S. Mary and S. Anne. 
Most of the altars are gone, but doubtless the vicar, 
who knows and loves his church so well, could tell 
a visitor where they stood. 
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It is a church of many chapels, and of wonderful 
peeps and sidelights—a church of many dates and 
of extraordinary associations. In the nave stands 
a little wooden chantry chapel, which is, perhaps, 
unique in England. On the lead of the font is cut 
that certainly unique inscription already quoted, the 
name of one of the unhappy Levellers whom Crom- 
well first shut up in the church and then ranged 
on the roof of the Sylvester aisle to see three of 
their comrades shot. It is a glorious church, the 
finest in a district of fine churches. 

Much, happily, is known about the church which 
was not known a few years ago. No one who has 
ever seen Skelton’s magnificent engravings is likely 
to forget its architectural grandeur; still less those, 
a yearly increasing number, who have stood within 
its walls. But its historical associations—the mem- 
ories of men and women who have worshipped in 
it—interest me most. The fine Tanfield tomb—with 
my Lord Chief Baron and his “noble and vertuous 
lady,’ Dame Elizabeth, reposing on a stately couch 
in their habits as they lived, with a grinning skeleton 
below, and their masculine daughter (known to us 
well from the State papers and from her son’s none 
too kind record) kneeling at their feet, and their 
son-in-law, my lord Viscount Falkland, Lord-Deputy 
of Ireland before Strafford, at their heads—looks 
very much, save for a few cobwebs, as it did the 
day when, after the lady had followed her husband 
to the grave, “this monument of his vertues and 
her sorrowes,’ was completed. 

Whenever I look at it I cannot help thinking of 
Botticelli in some of his quaintest moods. Round 
the top are charming figures of Virtues, Fortitude, 
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Justice, and the like, with prim white faces and 
neatly disarranged garments, such as he loved to 
draw, and, above all, with a calm disregard of the 
circumstances in which their lot is cast, as simply 
quiescent as the Venus when she is blown by the 
chubby winds across the sea. The Tanfields’ history 
is well known: we can all read it if we will. But 
what of all those delightful, curly-headed little 
Harmans, and why did they have American Indians 
sculptured on their father’s tomb? - What of John 
Spycer and Alys his Wyfe who beseech mercy from 
their brass, by the “Fyve joyes” of Mary? What 
of the Bartholomews, whose beautiful old house is 
still the most beautiful building within many a mile 
of the town? What of that happy spouse who set 
up the words, “I go to slepe before you, but wee 
shall wake togeather,” or of the family whose tomb 
bears some of the happiest lines that were produced 
in an age of happy epitaphs— 
**Lo, Hudled up together Lye 

Gray Age, Grene Youth, White Infancy. 

If Death doth Nature’s Laws Dispence, 

And Reconciles All Difference ; 

"Tis fit One Flesh, One House Should have 

One Tombe, One Epitaph, One Grave: 

And they that Liv’d and Loved Hither 

Should Dye and Lye and Sleep together. 

Go, Reader, whether go or stay 

Thou must not hence be long away.” 


Two other inscriptions on children of the Bar- 
tholomews, who lived at Westhall hill, are interesting. 
One, Moses, died, aged 15, in 1689: 


Reader, these Sacred walls spake truth, 
Here lies below a lovely youth; 

Nature Improved by Arts and Grace, 
Made Hopes of Friends too fast increase : 
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These Happy Preparations gave 

But did Presage an early grave ; 

For loe Alas wee find Him Dead, 

Ere Fifteen were accomplishéd : 

Yet Dying, He forbade our Teares, 

Spake Words and Things above his yeares. 
Affecting much the standers by, 

His sister most by Sympathy. 

Who then remote soone droopt came home to dy. 
For after Him she quickly went 

And next His, stands Her Monument. 


So it still stands. She was but eighteen when she 
died a month after her brother. She was— 


A Virgin Rich in Grace and Nature, 

In all Heaven’s Gifts that Blesse a Creature, 
Courteous, Patient, Meeke, and Lowly, 
Ingenious, Serious, Cheerfull, Holy. 


After that couplet the epitaph becomes mediocre, — 
so I will not complete it. 

These are pathetic memories. Yet there is one more 
than the rest that startles me as I pass over the 
slab which bears its record. It tells that John Prior 
was “murdered and found hidden in the priory 
garden in this parish the 3rd day of April, 1697.” 
Now this was a murder of no common sort, for first 
men said that the good man, sometime servant to 
Speaker Lenthall, was slain by a neighbour whom 
the Protestant Mercury dared only call “ Mr. H 
and then my Lord Abercorn, who had married the 
widow of Will Lenthall, was charged with the crime. 
It was a great trial, for the Earl, a Scotsman, whose 
marriage men said had replenished his purse, was 
met when he came to Oxford “by almost all the 
officers of the colleges and abundance of townsmen 
to the number of 400 or 500.” There seems no 
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doubt he had done the deed, but after a seven hours’ 
hearing he was acquitted. 

The town has certainly a long record, and it is not 
only in old papers and on old tombs that you may 
read it. The old names live on in the old place. 
Sylvester, with its great memory of fine tombs— 
Reynolds, Bishop, Monk, and many more—you may 
meet them to-day as your ancestors met them when 
Harry VI was King. Many of the old burgess 
names survive, but one conspicuously we lack. We 
have no Wisdom in our old town to-day. Our glories 
lie in the past. As you leave the town by the bridge 
built by Henry V, and look up the slope to Westhall 
hill, you are wholly among the dead centuries. 

With such a church and such houses it would be 
strange if the old town was at all modern. The 
railways pass it by on either side five miles away. 

There are some who would say that the last 
days of Burford’s glories were the days when the 
Bibury Meeting was still run on the Burford race- 
course, the days which are recorded for all time in the 
prose of ‘ Nimrod,” and depicted in the charming 
print of Alken, which shows the gentlemen doffing 
their hats to the Regent with the star on his blue 
coat. The races lasted from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century. An entry in the parish register 
as early as 1620, tells of a stranger “stabde with a 
knife by one Pottley after the race,” and there were 
many frays at those times of concourse and licence. 
They must have been among the earliest horse-races 
in the country, and they were most probably begun 
in imitation of Dover's sports, with the additional 
attraction of “the running horse.” 

The course was the long and fairly level stretch 
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called Barrington Downs, some way to the south-west 
of the old stone quarries named after Kit Kempster, 
the fabric master of S. Paul’s, whose house still 
stands hard by. It extends into Gloucestershire—if 
indeed the whole course was not in that county— 
south-westwards towards Aldsworth and Bibury: 
and a small house still standing is said to have been 
the weighing room. 

In 1681, Charles II attended the races. Anthony 
Wood, on March 17, at Oxford, wrote: ‘ Early in 
the morning his Majestie left this place, fourteen 
miles distant, where he intends to dine, and after 
dinner to see the hors-race on the long plain ad- 
joining, where will meet him all the loyall gentry 
far and neare.” This was his reception at Burford. 
“ He was at some distance from the towne received 
by the two baylives with their maces and others of 
that corporation, who presented him a rich saddle 
and then they accompanied him. to Sir John Len- 
thall’s house, where taking a little repast he went to 
the hors-race on the plaines adjoining, where met 
him more nobility and gentry than at any time 
on Newmarket heath.” A week later the famous 
Oxford parliament was in session, which Charles so 
abruptly and quaintly ended, speeding himself to 
Windsor straightway. 

From time to time during the eighteenth century 
we find reference to the race meeting. Thus a letter 
from one Henry Owen, “manager of a company of 
comedians,” dated at Banbury, 8 June, 1780, is worth 
noticing ; in which he desires leave to come to Bur- 
ford races with “a genteel and good company,” 
playing “all the new pieces, School for Scandal, 
Duenna, Quaker, &c.,” and offering to subscribe what 
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may be thought right to the town purse. It is not 
said whether leave was given. The reputation of 
the town was certainly kept up all through the reign 
of George ITI. 

The palmy days of Burford races were, however, 
no doubt, early in the nineteenth century. They 
were also the palmy days, as of all the other large 
Burford inns, so especially of “the Bull,” which 
then extended to the street corner, including what is 
now a fine separate house. On the windows are 
many names and mottoes and scurril jests, which 
recall the times when smart undergraduates of 
Oxford drove over, bent on sport. 

It must have been in 1840 that a veteran sports- 
man, renowned throughout the Midlands, who talked 
with me about the races only the other day, rode in 
them when he was a demy of Magdalen. The best 
account of those days is in The Life of a Sportsman, 
by ‘“ Nimrod,” published by Ackermann in 1842. 
The young Frank Raby, who is at Christ Church, 
makes his ‘first public exhibition” on Burford race- 
course. These, says Apperley, ‘‘ were Bibury’s very 
best days. In addition to the encouragement given 
to it by the patronage and presence of George IV, 
then Prince of Wales, who was received by the Earl 
of Sherborne! for the week, at his seat in the 
neighbourhood, and who every day made his appear- 
ance on the course as a private gentleman, on his 
favourite cropped roan hack, of which he was as 
fond as the impetuous Hotspur of his “ crop-ear 
roan,” which, in an equestrian transport he called his 
“throne,” with merely a groom in attendance, and in 

1 This is, of course, a mistake. The first Lord Sherborne was 
created in 1784, and the peerage is a barony only. 
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familiar conversation with all who had the privilege 
of addressing him. There was a galaxy of gentle- 
men jockeys, who alone rode at this meeting, which 
has never since been equalled.” Then ** Nimrod,” 
with enthusiasm, records the names of the ‘“ bloods” 
of the day, who rode on the Burford course, begin- 
ning with the Duke of Dorset—of whose courage 
during one of the meetings he tells a story—and 
ending with Sir Tatton Sykes and Nando Bullock. 

Frank Raby and Hargrave sent two horses on to 
Witney, and “by thus relieving those that brought 
them from Oxford, they were enabled to go to, and 
return from, the course, and be in their college at 
night—driving alternate stages, for the furtherance 
of their mutual improvement in their hazardous 
occupation, as well as for their mutual pleasure ; 
and all went well for the first three days.” Then 
Nimrod adds a story of their driving back on the 
fourth night when, having drunk too much, they had 
a “spill” on “one of those sharp ‘pitches’ as they 
are called by coachmen, between Burford and 
Witney.” 

In later years Frank Raby becomes a member of 
the club. “ Nothing could have been more delightful 
than Bibury was at the time in which our hero 
became a member of the club, composed, as it was, 
of the first sporting aristocracy of the day, with the 
heir apparent to the crown at the head of them.” 
Pathetically Nimrod adds that the week of the 
Bibury meeting, when the elderly Adonis “ felt him- 
self thoroughly divested of the shackles of state and 
royalty,” was the pleasantest week in the whole year 
to the Prince. The description of Burford during 
those days is brief but vivid. The scene, indeed, we 
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are told, beggared description, for bustle and crowd- 
ing, and difficulty of getting anything “where all were 
in want of something.” The end is the dinner which 
the hero gives at the Bull Inn, on the evening of his 
great victory on the course, “to a large party of his 
acquaintances, at which, in newspaper phraseology, 
‘the utmost conviviality prevailed toa very late 
hour, not only, indeed, until the cock crowed on his 
perch, but until the sun peeped through the blood- 
red curtains of the bay windowed banqueting-room 
of the said inn.” There is a delightful picture by 
Alken of the party in their smart clothes, coats of 
blue, and green, and red, and purple, taking their 
dessert and drinking a toast. And it was an expen- 
sive business; for “champagne at a guinea a bottle, 
and claret at fifteen shillings—the prices charged to 
some old, and to all young, gentlemen of those days, 
at race times especially—flowed like water from the 
limpid stream; and devilled turkey, after the Christ 
Church fashion, formed the topping-up of the feast. 
In short, there was nothing wanted but another 
Euripides to celebrate the day by an ode.” These 
scenes departed for ever when the railways came and 
passed Burford by. The questionable prosperity of 
those days has gone. 

With this time, nevertheless, the spirit of Bur- 
ford seems to have remained. Its’ quaint customs 
still recall the days before Victoria reigned. True, it 
has gas in the streets, but it is turned out in 
winter before nine o'clock, and belated travellers 
must pick their way home with lanthorns or in 
the dark. As you walk its streets you think 
irresistibly of Cranford, and you see perhaps some 
pretty figures in bonnets and shawls that might have 
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sat at tea with Miss Matty. You wonder if Pickwick 
is not still coming out here in the monthly numbers, 
and you are not surprised to find in the library the 
old books that you can never see anywhere else. 
Asleep, is it? No, for time is always here before- 
hand with Greenwich and the railroads, and there 
are bicycles and a Salvation.Army. But still there 
are the quaint old bonnets, and the croquet, and now 
and then a shepherd’s crook passing through the 
streets, to assure you that not all England moves 
at the same pace, and that there still lingers much 
of the old beauty of peaceful living on the slope of 
the Cotswold hills. 


IN HIGH STREET, BURFORD, 
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CHAPTER IX 
A FRONTIER LINE BY COTSWOLD AND THAMES 


“WF ECHLADE, we have seen, has a history. So 

| have many of the villages round it; so many 

indeed that I must only select a few names 

for a few wordseach. Southrop, Eastleach, Quening- 

ton, Coln S. Aldwyn, Clanfield, have each their special 
interests. 

ColnS. Aldwyn is not, as one might fancy, dedicated 
to S. Aldwyn. No English church is. It is a church 
of S. John Baptist, following perhaps the priory of 
Lechlade, or the great church of Burford. From 1217 
it belonged to the abbey of Gloucester, and possibly 
there was no church before that date. Restoration 
has robbed the now existing edifice of any interest, 
but has reedified in the best sense the charming manor 
house that stands beside it. The village has had till 
the last few years only a local attraction, from its 
fine position overlooking the river, commanding 
beautiful views up to Bibury and down towards Fair- 
ford. Quenington, with no such charm of site, has 
belonged to a more ancient history. Here was a 
manor of the Hospitallers, of which we learn much 
in the report given by Prior Philip of Thame to the 
Grand Master Elyan de Villanova in 1338. A manor 
with a garden and dovecot, worth twenty shillings a 
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year, three hundred and forty two acres of good land 
and three hundred and two of inferior, a wind-mill 
and a water-mill, and the ferm of one messuage and 
two carucates of land, these were the properties of 
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the Preceptory: and besides that the churches of 

Nether Guiting, Southrop, Down Ampney, and Sid- 

dington. The Order made £104 a year when all out- 

goings were paid. Two Knights anda Preceptor lived 
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there. At Clanfield not far away there was a house 
with a garden, a dovecot and crofts, where dwelt only 
the Preceptor and servants. It made 39 marks profit 
for the Order. The church at Quenington, originally 
Norman of the eleventh century, has had various addi- 
tions, due no doubt to the riches of the Hospitallers, 
notably the tympana on the north and south door- 
ways. 

Southrop has suffered with and without from 
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TYMPANUM FROM NORTH DOORWAY, QUENINGTON—THE HARROWING 
OF HELL. 


restoration, like Quenington. The former was a Nor- 
man building, and pseudo-Norman windows have 
been put into itin modern days. The latter has been 
entirely altered since Lysons drew it in 1792, the 
nave lengthened, and a west window and bell turret 
added. Till the end of the seventeenth century the 
preceptory itself stood. Now only its ancient gate 
and part of the moat remain. 
Of the Eastleach villages something will be said 
when we follow the Tractarians through this district, 
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but meanwhile it must not be forgotten that they have 
alonghistory behind them. Eastleach Martin belonged 
to Malvern Priory from the twelfth century, and the 
church was dedicated to S. Michael and 8S. Martin. 
Round here much of the property belonged to Mal- 
vern, then to the family of Fitzpons, then to the 
cathedral church of Gloucester. Religious houses 
abounded in these sheltered spots. The 
Vicar of Eastleach writes (in the Trans- 
actions of the Gloucestershire Archco- 
logical Society for 1899) that in his 
parish “tradition assigns to Cote Farm 
the site of a religious house; and be- 
neath the road from Southrop to East- 
leach was a large stone vault, tradi- 
tionally called the Monk’s Cellar (the 
slope is now called Cellar hill) which was 
filled up, and an entry to that effect 
made in the Parish Register ‘1748, 
October: ‘this month also was buried 
a large, strong, stone-built vault under 
the hill in this parish called Cruel hill; 
and this memorial of it is made to the ¢ 
intent posterity may not be imposed, du 
upon.” <A curious entry among burials: Ns ee 
will posterity look there for informa- cHuRcHyarp. 
tion of the kind? 
But when we are in this district the memories of 
old-time Church history are inexhaustible. And they 
go back to the very beginnings of English Christianity. 
Near Cricklade it was, as the Bishop of Bristol has 
clearly shown,’ that St. Augustine met the bishops or 
* I give but few footnotes in these papers, but I cannot 
forbear a reference to the most interesting article of the 
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doctors of the nearest province of the Britons. ‘The 
northern end of the bridge or ford of the Thames at 
Cricklade” comes thus into almost our earliest history. 
Two miles further on, by Down Ampney, on the road 
as you drive from Fairford to Cricklade, is an “Oak 
Farm,” now only a cottage or two. It was at “the 
Oak” that the meeting took place. Very likely it 
was by this very farm. A forest, the forest of Sel- 
wood, stretched up to Cricklade and thence to Bath. 
And Cricklade itself was for many centuries a town 
of importance. Here was the crossing, by ford or 
bridge, of the Thames. Here went the road from 
Gloucester by Cirencester to Marlborough and Win- 
chester or to Wanborough and Silchester, a road long 
used by the Welsh drovers with their ponies. S. 
Sampson, a favourite Celtic saint (we remember him 
at the Breton D6), has the dedication of one church. 
Is the S. Nicholas, the dedication of the other, a 
compliment from the traders to the patron saint of 
thieves ? 

But perhaps after all I am wrong in thinking that 
S. Nicholas had anything to do with the town. S. 
Mary has the dedication now of the little church near 
the Thames bridge, with its beautiful porch, ivy 
covered, that reminds me strangely of the stairway 
to the King’s School at Canterbury, which like much 
of this church is of the early twelfth century. But 
the great church of S. Sampson is the glory of Crick- 
lade. It stands not far from the junction of the 
valley of the Churn with the valley of the Thames. 
The streams are in their native wildness, and the old 


Bishop of Bristol in the Proceedings of the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club, vol. iv., on Some Results of the Battles of Deorham and 
Wanborough. 
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river growths are undisturbed. Watercress and 
marshmallow abound, and at Latton there are the 
beautiful fritillaries. In the distance are the hills, 
the White Horse range, Highworth, on the other side 
the gentle Cotswold slope. The splendid tower of 5S. 
Sampson dominates the scene. Like that of Kemps- 
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CRICKLADE. 


ford, it stands in the midst of the church, of fine Per- 

pendicular work. The nave is Early English, the 

chancel Decorated: a fine memorial of generations of 

devotion. Monuments are interesting, as in all these 

churches. Among them is one to the Commander of 

H.M.S. Centaur who “lost his life, April 29, 1781, 
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gallantly supporting his countries cause against the 
French fleet commanded by Monsr. de Grasse.” These 
details, whatever the spelling, give just that touch of 
brightness to country life which now we find that it 
lacks. Nobody writes history on tombstones now, 
more’s the pity ! 

Cricklade has had eminent men. There is one 
whom I have mentioned already, Robert of Crick- 
lade, who linked Cricklade to Oxford. He was one 
of the canons of S. Frideswide, and became Prior 
probably in 1141, and in 1159 he was Chancellor of 
the University. He visited Italy to win a charter 
from the Pope in confirmation of various earlier 
grants. When travelling in Sicily between Catania 
and Syracuse, whence he returned by Rome, he re- 
ceived an injury to his leg, which was healed twelve 
years later by a visit to the tomb of 8S. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The Icelandic Saga which records the 
life and miracles of Becket borrows largely from 
Robert's book about the Saint, now lost, and it tells 
his own story, most minute and unpleasant, of his 
sufferings. The physicians told him that he had 
“without doubt caught the disease which is called 
morbus chronicus and is not to be healed by the hand 
of man.” But he recovered after applications of 
“Canterbury water.” Often when he went again as 
a “loving pilgrim of the holy archbishop Thomas” 
he was received ‘with good cheer and choice fare” 
by the monks. These things be authentic, and we do 
not need the silly stories of Greeks and Latins to 
arouse our interest. Cricklade and Lechlade have far 
more interests than the Greek-lade and Latin-lade of 
Leland’s foolish tale. 

Marston Meysey, the Ampneys, Meysey Hampton, 
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are all full of beautiful bits of architecture, or fine 
trees, or old houses. The three Ampneys were one— 
Omenie—at Domesday time. The later churches 
have all interest, though it be somewhat spoiled by 
the restorer. The churchyard cross at Ampney 
Crucis itself may have suffered from the same hands, 
but is one of the very few that are left anywhere 
from medieval days with figures complete. It is 
presumably of the fourteenth century, and has the 
Rood on the east, the B.V.M. and her Child on the 
west, S. Laurence on the south, and a knight—perhaps 
Longinus—on the north. Meysey Hampton Church 
is mainly of the thirteenth century, but was altered 
in the fourteenth. It contains the fine Jacobean 
monument to James Vaulx, the doctor whom James 
ITand VI would not allow to “practice” upon him. 
The only one of his patients now remembered is 
Margaret Griswald, who came so far as this to con- 
sult him, and died. 

By Down Ampney’s conspicuous spire, as you may 
see it from the train, is Lord St. Germain’s old manor 
with its noble gate house. The canal goes by an in- 
teresting way. It shows youSouth Cerney: you may 
see Siddington, where Bishop Bull lived in a little 
house by the church, and after Cirencester you may 
follow the valley of the Churn past Barnton with its 
fresco of 8. Christopher. Bagendon, North Cerney, 
beneath Rendcombe church (built by one of the 
Tames) and pretentious new hall, looking like a club 
house from Pall Mall dropped on the pretty landscape ; 
the valley narrowing and the hills rising to Coles- 
borne (where note curious chancel arch) and so to the 
Seven Springs. From Colesborne it is not far over 
the river to the left to Elkstone with its curious 
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Norman and Perpendicular church. Then the road 
plunges down Charlton hill to Cheltenham, with 
a magnificent view, and we awake to find that we 
have left the Cotswolds as completely as we have 
lost all traces of the Thames. 


He 
me a : — : 


{WILLIAM TURK WORMED 2 


OLD BEAR INN, CRICKLADE. 
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A BYWAY IN THE COTSWOLDS 


byways. Great coaching roads cross them, 

and even the splendid Fossway of the Romans ; 
but many of the ways are of the past century, and 
poor things at best. After all it is not the road that 
matters, but where it leads to; and you cannot go 
far wrong if you follow here up hill and down dale, 
for you come sooner or later to an old grey stone 
village, set by the side of a stream, and shining in 
the sun that smites so keenly on the Cotswolds. One 
way there is that seems quite outside the common 
world. It is worth travelling by, for it takes you 
into a land where the nineteenth century seems not 
to have begun, A country it is of great farm-houses 
and rambling cottages, of churches such as our fore- 
fathers knew them, perhaps innocent of Puseyism. 
The parish clerk survives, as of old he of whom the 
poet wrote—I wonder if he knew of an inscription at 
Bibury— 


[ the Cotswolds there are certainly many 


I hawk’d, and hem’d, and sang, and spit, 
And vex’d my throat full sore: 

Some, when I sang, were pleased at it, 
And some—when I gave o’er. 


Need any more be said to show that each house is 
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one you may stand and gaze at, each church one you 
must certainly enter and explore? 

You begin, then, at Northleach, a town on the 
Roman road from Bath across the Midlands. Nota 
town of the first importance, you say, but you note its 
good houses here and there, and its signs of comfort- 
able homeliness. Perhaps you have descended the 
hill from Farmington, and rejoice to be alive. At 
any rate, you consider that the town has a 
striking position, a capital it might be of the 
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A COTSWOLD HOUSE 
BEFORE RESTORATION. 


district, with its great gaol, its pleasant-looking 
workhouse (much the happiest I have ever seen), 
and not so many miles away its gigantic coaching 
stables. Everyone in the old days passed through 
here on his way to Cheltenham. I suppose, too, that 
those who were not satisfied there drove through it 
when they transferred the cure of their ailments to 
Bath. Ihave spoken of its splendid Perpendicular 
church, and would gladly make extracts from the 
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delightful Cely Papers, which the Royal Historical 
Society has lately published; but that shall need a 
paper to itself. 

From Northleach you shall turn southwards and 
find yourself on the splendid Fossway. To your 
right are the tall trees that shut in Stowell Park, 
where, if ever he laid aside his harness, rested the 
famous Eldon, pillar of the Tory party, who “never 
ratted.” To the left, as you rise to nearly seven 
hundred feet, stretch undulating hills, bared mostly 
of their trees, but no longer fertile of wealth as in 
the days of the Great War. It is pathetic to remem- 
ber how long the idea lingered of the inexhaustible 
riches of the land. At a property not far away from 
here lived till 1828 an old spendthrift who dissipated 
his money much as fashionable people did when 
George IV was king, but who to the last believed in 
the recovery of the good old times. He was driven 
to dismiss all his servants, and to light but one fire 
in the great Elizabethan mansion; yet still he said 
to his children, “It must come right: land must come 
right.” For him it never came right. In came the 
execution; the lawyer, who had gradually tightened 
his hold, closed at last, and the ancient estate came 
to the hammer. 

It is worth while—though it be a digression—to 
follow the lawyer, now turned squire. His house 
stood at the outskirts of a little country town in this 
neighbourhood. I will not say which it was: it was 
not Northleach. His stingy ways and his bad record 
prevented his ever winning popularity among the 
people. Years went on, and he saw that he was 
hated. He hated back, and strangely he expressed 
his hatred. One day at the market he stood by the 
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old “tolsey” and cried out, “ Ah, beggars! I can sell 
ye all up! We have all: your title-deeds, lawyer 
X and I. We could sell ye all up.” It was not 
forgotten, and when a few days later he rode through 
the streets the villagers assembled as though by 
magic, with papers and rolls transfixed on pitchforks, 
and prodded the flanks of his horse. ‘Here be our 
title-deeds; here be our title-deeds.” 

Stories like these cling to the little country towns. 
Many of them had their origin in the fact that people 
“lived freely,” as it was called. Not far away from 
the places I have spoken of is a beautiful Elizabeth- 
an house, beautifully figured in Skelton, which has 
of recent years been repaired sumptuously and well. 
Tales belong to it which are told again and again 
in the countryside, but which no one can vouch 
for the truth of. An old baronet, well remem- 
bered in these valleys, would on occasion ride 
down the village street, where he was lord and 
master, with an old cavalry sabre drawn in his hand. 
One day he rode upon a grocer who stood at his shop 
door with a box of figs—a lunge and the sword went 
through the fig-box, and it was borne away in triumph. 
Romantic stories gathered around this old man, and 
grim stories too of murder. In his last days he was 
refused to his kindred; and when he died, and the 
will was read, it was no very great surprise that the 
estates were left to his butler.. Are these things 
legends? Some of them may be, but certainly not 
all. They were the days of unreformed corporations, 
not of reformed parish councils. After the corpora- 
tion banquets, in a little town hard by, there being 
no lighting of the streets so late, the junior burgess 
was deputed to walk first, having loosed his shirt- 
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tail, that by their light his grave seniors might find 
the way to their houses. The shirt-tails were known 
to the wits as ‘the local moon.” 

But Iam wandering from my way, which is that 
past Stowell Park down the sharp descent to the 
Fosse bridge. Here you find a charming inn, in the 
comfortable style of the last century, with a green 
before, and stables to the side. Exquisite it looks in 
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the summer sun, where the small beginnings of the 
Coln flow under the arches of the bridge, overhung 
by green boughs. A mile away is Coln S. Denis, its 
church Norman and Early English, with Decorated 
and Perpendicular additions. The prevalence of 
Norman work along this valley shows how early 
civilization settled in the neighbourhood of the 
Roman roads. There are no traces of great castles, 
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but the great abbeys settled their farmers in the 
lands and built the houses which we see, often not so 
much changed, to-day. In each of the churches in this 
valley of the Coln you may rely upon finding at least 
some Norman work, and also, a different interest, some 
quaint epitaph or sculptured stone. In ColnS. Denis 
you have the memorials of the families of Hughes, 
Bridges, Kemp; and this, which may well take its 
place among the quaintest inscriptions— 


Heare lyes my body fast in 
closed with in this watery 
ground but my precius soule 
in it can not now be founde. 
But at the doome and genera 
ll judgment daye my Saviour 
Christ will bid me rise and come 
awaye. Although I never marri 
ed weare to any man as it my 
soule and body to my Saviour 
God and man shal then be Quit 
Heare lyeth the body of Joahne Bur 
ton third daughter of Richard Bur 
ton Minister late to Baginton who 
finished this mortall life the two 
and twentieth daye of September 
Ano Dmi 1631 


The exigencies of space and the illiteracy of the 
sculptor have prevented the poet, no doubt, from 
receiving his due meed of praise. Indeed, the lines 
take time to disentangle, not to say to scan, even 
when you have discovered that they profess to be 
verse. 

The dedication of these churches is often a_ puzzle 
to antiquaries. Coln 8. Denis is probably not dedi- 
cated to S. Denys at all, but to 8. Kenelm. Still the 
parish holds its feast on S. Kenelm’s day, and several 
of the churches not far away are dedicated, after the 
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fashion of the dedication of the great Winchcombe, 
which owned and cultivated so much of these 
Cotswold lands, to the boy king. So Salperton and 
Minster Lovel remember 


Rege puer natus Kenelmus decapitatus. 


Coln 8. Denis, a learned friend tells me, was appro- 
priated to the church of Deerhurst, and Deerhurst 


NORTHLEACH, 


was a cell of the great S. Denys in the northern 
suburbs of Parish. The name of the saint may thus 
naturally have been affixed to the village to distin- 
guish it from its neighbours Coln Roger and Coln 8. 
Aldwyn. 
Coln Roger took its name, no doubt, from the 
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Norman baron who had much to do with the building 
of its beautiful little church. Alas! the restorer has 
been at hand, but you may still see the Norman on 
the point of turning into Early English. On the 
north wall westward are the beautiful Early English 
capitals of a doorway which within is a plain Norman 
arch. A small Norman window tells the same tale, 
and the Early English chancel completes it. The 
position is a delightful one, in low meadows by the 
river, the view closed in eastwards by a wooded hill, 
where ash and willow are gracefully mingled with 
firs, and little houses and barns, and what you 
would swear was a hermit’s cell just on the margin 
of the stream, complete the picture. Hard by is an 
exquisite Elizabethan vicarage, grey and great- 
windowed and gabled. The whole village has the 
air, with all its seclusion, of having always been well 
cared for. Soit was, certainly, the church shows, by 
Mrs. Mary Cook, the heiress, I take it, of the Milling- 
tons who had long lived there, and who died in 
1782— 


Her tender Heart with love sincere 
Melted for every Sufferer, 

And felt for the Distrest. 
Whene’er she heard the griev’d complain, 
Soft Pity for the Sons of Pain 

Resided in her Breast. 


A woman of feeling, whom Jean-Jacques would have 
loved. 

Winson is not more than a mile off, with here, 
again, its Norman and Early English church, with 
Perpendicular additions, and a “restoration” which 
has not spoiled the fine Norman chancel arch. The 
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families who lived in this village have a literary 
taste in their names. Hewer reminds us of Pepys, and 
Hathaway may have been an offshoot from the 
Warwickshire village not so far away. The lords 
bountiful of the parish were the family of Howes. 
They culminated, one feels, in a gentleman who died 
in 1806, aged seventy-one, and had lived through 
stormy days, retaining “the honest independence of 
his principles and his steady attachment to his king 
and country,” sentiments which leave us doubtful 
whether he followed Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox. But what- 
ever may have been the politics of Mr. Howes, I have 
no doubt at all that in his day there lived in the 
entirely charming Georgian rectory a priest whom 
Thomas Love Peacock would have taken to his heart. 
The solid dignity and the tidy trimness of the house, 
the regularity of its windows, the chaste severity of 
its decoration, belong without question to the taste of 
Dr. Folliott, Dr. Gaster, or Dr. Portpipe. The eccle- 
siastic who lived in this delicious house must have 
been a scholar and a gentleman. I cannot think 
that he neglected his parishioners ; I feel certain that 
he did not neglect his cellar. 

A mile on, up hill and down dale, either through 
Ablington, whose manor house Mr. Gibbs so happily 
celebrated in ‘“ A Cotswold Village,” or by the pros- 
perous Arlington, and you are in Bibury, whick 
William Morris thought to be “surely the most 
beautiful village in England.” Its splendid Eliza- 
bethan court, its fine church—with Norman work 
again, and a splendid Norman door—gain more than 
half their beauty from their lovely surroundings: 
the clear stream running through the village street, 
the spring in the inn garden, the old low bridges, the 
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cedar in the Payee s the thick woods on the 
hillside. 

Bibury may be st neenteen now by some chiefly 
for the “Bibury Plate,” concerning which, and kings 
so late as George IV, there have been many things to 
say; but it has a greater antiquarian, if not historical, 
interest. The church was granted as a peculiar to 
the abbot of Osney. The Bishop of Worcester pro- 
tested, and the matter came up before Henry II for 
settlement at Old Sarum in 1173. My lord of Wor- 
cester had to give way, but he was propitiated with 
a payment of £2 13s. 4d. a year, and the other 
interests that contended had also their shares: the 
abbat of Cirencester 6s. 8d., the abbat of Gloucester 
£2 10s., the abbat of Lyre £1 6s. 8d., and the prior of 
Worcester £3. In the early part of the sixteenth 
century arned friend—a moiety 
of this pension was paid to the scholars of Gloucester 
College in Oxford “for their mete.” 

The Reformation of course worked changes, but 
the peculiar lasted on, passing into lay hands, and 
the impropriator having the peculiar jurisdiction of 
Bibury, Barnsley, Winson, and Aldsworth. He had 
his own Court of Probate, and the new Bishop of 
Gloucester could move no finger save only to institute 
a clerk. Is there any other peculiar entirely in lay 
hands, save those the Sovereign owns ? 

Not every parish, even in the Cotswolds, has the 
interest of Bibury. But youcannot go far with open 
eyes without coming, in your books or on the ground 
before you, upon matter that belongs to English 
history. Down the stream, Coln S. Aldwyn, William- 
strip, Fairford are famous. And there you are 
coming, you find, into a land of railways, to the valley 
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of the Thames, to prosperity and high farming. There 
youexpecta history. But turn back again, and there is 
still a land you willnot find dull. Above Northleach 
the high lands stretch northwards. There is an 
almost unknown country between Bourton-on-the- 
Water and the great Cheltenham and Oxford road. 
It is a district well worth exploring. Begin at 
Bourton, then, which someone quaintly called “ the 
English Venice.” You see what he meant as you ride 


LBIBURY. 


down the broad village street with its pretty bridges 
thrown, with a keen eye to effect, over the placid 
stream that flows through the grass strips along the 
road. Someone in the last century must have 
worked in the town very happily. The harmony of 
it all cannot be the work of chance. Houses there 
are, very pretty, of all dates; the majority of the 
comfortable time of George III. The church might 
have been quite comfortable and Georgian too, like 
its tower, if some one had not set himself to make a 
new Gothic erection of it. Still even there are sur- 
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vivals. Anthony Collet, gentleman, left, we learn, 
£10 to the poor of the parish two hundred years ago. 
His epitaph is superb— 


In him none ever any baseness saw; 
His rule was honour, and his word was law. 


There is a fine Jordan tomb too, and many other 
pleasant things are in this pleasant place. 

From Bourton-on-the-Water you cannot go any- 
where without climbing a hill. If you go asI would 
lead you, you mount and descend several. Aston 
Blank, or Bleak, or Cold Aston, as they indifferently 
call it, is only some six hundred feet above sea-level, 
but it looks worthy of its name. The church, 
dignified, like many near here, by a Norman door, 
has the uncommon feature of an unlighted east 
wall, with one niche over the altar and another in 
the side. It is all rude local work, like that at 
Notgrove, a few miles away, of which local anti- 
quaries make so much, and the date is perhaps 1450. 
Human interest must be sought in the epitaphs, and 
not in vain. One is “In Memory of Joshua Elyott, 
clerk, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter unto Edward 
Aylworth of Aylworth, Esquire.” He died August 1, 
1667, and his friends gave him a curious poetic 
inscription, now almost undecipherable— 


The Lord hath called Samuel hence, 
Who Joshua did succeed. 


arepetition of Biblical order which the epitaph-makers 

found entertaining. A far finer monument, very 

highly decorated, though still of local work, is to the 

memory of “Giles Carter, son of John Carter of 

Netherswell, in the County of Gloster, Esquire ; his 

two brethren being John Carter of Charlton Abbats, 
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and William Carter of Breesnorton in Oxfordshire. 
Hee married Elizabeth, ye daughter of Sir Paul 
Tracy of Stanwell, and died without issue.” It is a far 
ery still from Bleak Aston to Brees Norton, or Brize 
Norton as they call it now, thinking its church to be 
dedicated to 8. Brice; it must have been farther still 
in the seventeenth century,.when roads were even 
worse than now. However, there must have been 
many pleasant resting-places on the way, for in the 
Cotswolds they seem always to have understood the 
building art. 

When you go from Aston to Notgrove you come 
across quite an original style of house with the 
surprising date of 1800; the long central window 
that lights two floors is, certainly for that date, 
unique. It is the unexpected which makes the 
special attraction of these pretty grey Cotswold 
houses. They are never the same, and happily they 
have hardly ever been “restored.” Notgrove itself— 
to continue our journey—is a strange little village 
jumbled among hillocks. The east wall of its church, 
within resembling that of Aston, has outside a four- 
teenth-century crucifix. The whole church seems of 
the early part of that century. It has a fine stumpy 
broached spire, and within a quite beautiful bit of 
glass of about 1800—a Madonna and Child of almost 
primitive type, but very graceful. There are two fine 
priests’ tombs, and some good oak—a Jacobean pulpit, 
with the names of Richard Pleydell and Thomas Payn, 
churchwardens, 1619. 

To reach the next village you have some sharp 
rises and falls; but when you are arrived you see 
exquisite pieces of woodland and down, hills well 
wooded looking over steep valleys studded with 
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picturesque cots. Once there was a Norman church 
at this far-away hamlet of Turkdean, and fragments 
of its nave remain, with some pretty interlaced work. 
But later centuries built a new church, and that has 
fallen into the hands of restorers, of whose work it 
shames to speak. One does not wonder that in this 
country the heart of William Morris was often made 
to bleed; but then, what were the churches like 
before the restorers came? Perhaps after all they 
have their excuse. 

Anyhow, in the last century folk did not think of 
such horrors, or they would not have died so com- 
fortably in their beds as they did. Here is one of 
them— 


The Rev. George Hornsby, M.A., 
late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
for thirty years the truly respected 
Vicar of this parish, with the 
Perpetual Curacy of Aldsworth, 
and the deeply lamented parent 
of nine surviving children. 

He died August 29, 18387, aged 57. 


This excellent man had a long journey before him 
when he visited his other cure, and one far rougher 
than it waslong. Inthe tower of Aldsworth Church, 
they say, was posted a man every Sunday afternoon 
to give news of his approach, if his gig should be seen 
upon the distant downs, and to set the bells a-ringing. 
No one who has travelled along the road would 
suspect that there was a regular Sunday service. 
The story always reminds me of the gentleman in 
Thomas Love Peacock, who sat up for the ghost 
with a venison pasty and plenty of Madeira. 

A rapid descent and then a rise of two hundred 
feet bring you to a grassy road, from which you can 
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see the Berkshire downs, the White Horse, and 
Faringdon Clump, thirty or forty miles away. Along 
this road and you come to Hampnett, perched again 
on the side of a hill, sprinkled with houses and barns. 
There is an air of prosperity, which is not belied by 
the substantial rectory or the gay decoration that the 
restorer’s hand has given to the church. Apart from 
its recent handling, the church is of great interest. 
A Norman nave and chancel arch, the capitals carved 
rudely with birds, give entrance to a chancel of un- 
usual plan. First there is one plain bay, then a 
vaulted bay, the tiny window in the east wall prob- 
ably the Norman original, the windows to north and 
south fifteenth-century insertions. The whole has 
been .painted with designs which it is not possible 
entirely to praise. But the result is certainly remark- 
able, and by no means without interest. 

As you turn away and pass over the broken by- 
ways to Northleach, you remember with a start that 
you have never been really far off from the line of 
the railways and the great coach roads. None the 
less you have been quite out of the world, into a 
district which the guide-books disdain to recognize, 
or recognize only to show their ignorance of it. A 
land it is without a single great house, but with yeo- 
men’s dwellings such as other districts would make 
show of. There are no advertisements, happily, and 
no amateur artists. It isa country quite unspoiled. 
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NOW lies long 
on these high 
ridges. Cold 

cramps the little 

Cotswold lamb 

when his bro- 

thers in south- 
ern valleys are 
warm in the sun. 

When March 

ends, Tom is still 

bearing logs into 
the hall, and 

Dick blows his 

nails, and icicles 

hardly thaw by 


CANOPY FROM BRASS OF A WOOL MERCHANT, midday, and 
NORTHLEACH CHURCH. 


All aloud the wind doth blow 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 


This land does not change since Shakespeare’s day. 
Still “blood is nipped, and ways be foul.” 
It is of our ways indeed that we are thinking 
now, for it is the time for road mending, to those 
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who leave everything, as our country folk do, till a 
little too late. And the ways, the great Cotswold 
road, were once the glories of these shires. When 
the great coaches ran, the great North Road and the 
Bath Road were not better than that which ran 
from Oxford to Cheltenham, and centuries before 
that half the wealth of England passed over them 
to the sea. 

No one seems in our days to have thought of these 
roads except William Morris. At one end of them 
by Cirencester he is one day, his letters tell, just 
twenty years ago, driving “ along the long stretches 
of the Foss-Way, over a regular down country, the 
foot-hills of the Cotswolds, pleasant enough, till we 
came to the valley which the tiny Coln cuts through.” 
Here he was by Chedworth, where the Roman villa 
is, the valley truly, as he says, “ very beautiful, the 
meadows so sweet and wholesome.” Twenty miles 
away to the north he was near starting his own 
industry, which might have revived the trade of 
the country, in “an ideally beautiful landscape ; 
clear air and water in abundance.” I am following 
Mr. Mackail’s charming book, which is one for a 
Cotswold man to have always near his hand ; so I 
will go on to quote what he says of the nearness to 
Kelmscott of what had once been a land of rich 
traders : “Not many miles off lay that Cotswold 
country which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had been one of the principal manufacturing 
centres of England, and whose prosperity had only 
given way towards the end of the last century before 
northern water-power and the energy of Yorkshire 
masters. The slopes and valleys of the Cotswolds, 
where the Thames and its tributary rivers break from 
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the hills, are still thickly set with little towns that 
were once thriving seats of commerce, and that still 
retain in their decay the traces of older opulence.” 

Now at the heart of the district about which he is 
writing and about midway between Kelmscott and 
Blockley, where Morris once thought of placing his 
workshops, is that charming town of which I have 
already spoken so many times, Northleach. North- 
leach, I think, was the successful rival of Campden 
as the centre of the Cotswold wool trade. And I am 
moved to say something more about it because the 
Royal Historical Society have lately published a book 
which brings back those old times very clearly to us, 
“ The Cely papers, selections from the correspondence 
and memoranda of the Cely family, merchants of the 
Staple, 1475-1488.” Of course I read this book as 
soon as I could, and of course I read it to see what 
there was in it about the Cotswold lands. The Cely 
family were great wool merchants, who bought their 
wool in the Cotswolds and had it carried by the old 
Roman road, I do not doubt, southwards till it joined 
the Hampshire way and so onwards through Surrey 
and Kent. It seems that the chief farmer with whom 
they dealt was William Midwinter (whose name, not 
being very sure of their spelling, they spelled and 
wrote different ways) of Northleach; and John 
Busshe, another Northleach man, also found them 
his frequent customers. I looked back to my first 
Cotswold notes, and there is the mention of Thomas 
Busshe of the Staple of Calys and Johan his wife. 
They were the father and mother, I don’t doubt, of 
John. 

There is nothing of much interest, I think, in the 
letters about the Busshes. They were comfortable 
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~ farmers, like their neighbours, well clad in their own 
wools. William Midwinter comes much more pro- 
minently into the tale, selling his “good woll and 
medell woll,” forty sacks of ‘ good Cottyswolde woll” 
at forty pounds sterling, and dining, when he went 
up to London, with Master Richard Cely the Sunday 
before Allhallows Day and selling more wool over 
the table as they dined. Then would Richard Cely 
go down to Northleach to see the country for himself 
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and buy “xxvi sarplerys” at “Norlayge” from 
Midwinter, and “iii sarplerys” at Westwell, a pretty 
village of which we have heard before. A few 
months later (it is in 1480), Richard Cely the 
younger goes down to Northleach and makes much 
bargaining, and knows not where he is to find the 
money to pay. 

The price of Cotswold wool indeed rose continually 
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Northleach—and “great riding” was there all over 
the Cotswolds to get it. After that, in the years 
following, there was much riding to and fro of all 
these traders, till at last in the correspondence we 
find a touch of romance—quaint fifteenth century 
romance that was never in England very romantic, 
—mingling with the trade. Richard Cely writing to 
his brother George at Calais, on the thirteenth of 
May in the year 1482, is busied, it would seem, with 
two marriage projects. He has been dealing with 
“the bishop’s officer” about his brother, whereon it 
was decided that “all things should abide your 
coming.” But he himself had been tarrying in 
Cotswold three weeks, busy packing wool there and 
at Campden. But that is not all. “Sir, I write to 
you a process”—I must really respell and punctuate 
the young man’s letter for him—‘“I pray God send 
thereof a good end. The same day that I came to 
Northleach, on a Sunday, before matins, from 
Kurford (does he mean Burford ?), William Mid- 
winter welcomed me, and in our communication he 
asked me if I were in any way of marriage. I told 
him nay, and he informed me that there was a young 
gentlewoman, whose father, his name is Lemeryke, 
and her mother is dead, and she shall dispend by her 
mother 40 pounds ‘aze’ as they say in that country, 
and her father is the greatest ruler and richest man 
in that country, and there have been great gentleman 
to see her, and would have her. And when matins 
were done William Midwinter had moved this matter 
to the greatest man about the gentleman Lemeryke, 
and he said and informed the foresaid of all the 
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matter, and the young gentlewoman both. And the 
Saturday after William Midwinter went to London, 
as all wool gatherers were sent for. When I had 
packed at Campden and William Midwinter parted, 
I came to Northleach again to make an end of 
packing, and on Sunday next after, the same man 
that William Winter brake first to came to me and 
told me that he had broken to his master according 
as Midwinter desired him, and he said his master 
was right well pleased therewith, and the same man 
said to me if I would tarry [till] May Day I should 
have a sight of the young gentlewoman, and I said I 
would tarry with a good will; and the same day he 
should have sat at Northleach for the King but he 
sent one of his clerks and rode himself to Winch- 
combe. Andat matins the same day came the young 
gentlewoman and her mother-in-law [ ? stepmother], 
and I and William Bretten were saying matins when 
they came into church. And when matins was 
done they went to a kinswoman of the young 
gentlewoman, and I sent to them a bottle of white 
‘romnay, and they took it thankfully for they had 
come a mile afoot that morning. And when mass 
was done I came and welcomed them and kissed 
them, and they thanked me for the wine and prayed 
me to come to dinner with them, and I excused me, 
and they made me promise to drink with them after 
dinner, and I sent them to dinner a gallon of wine, 
and they sent to me a heronshaw roast, and after 
dinner I came and drank with them, and took 
William Bretten with me, and we had right good 
communication. She is young, little, and very well- 
favoured, and witty; and the country speaks much 
good by her. Sir, all this matter abideth the coming 
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of her father to London, that we may understand 
what some he will depart with and how he likes me. 
He will be here within three weeks. I pray send me 
a letter how you think by this matter.” 

One would like to know what came of this strange 
little courting, but there is not a word more about 
it in the letters. Richard with his pious attendance 
at Matins and Mass, and his manners, which his 
descendants four hundred years later would probably 
have called “ genteel,” deserved a good young gentle- 
woman fora wife. But avery short time afterwards 
we find him inquiring about another lady. Did the 
Cotswold lady reject him, or her father the Justice 
of the Peace prove hard to bargain with ? 

It is very pleasant to drop thus upon a picture of 
fifteenth century life on the Cotswolds. One wonders 
how much manners have changed since then. The 
church of Northleach certainly has not changed 
much. There are few so untouched in the whole 
Cotswold country. And it is pleasant to be able to 
connect authentic facts of the past with these old 
towns. Without them we may be tempted, as was 
a gentleman of letters whose discourse on Burford I 
read some years ago, to make the Windrush flow the 
wrong way, and to fancy arubicund Georgian squire 
standing at the door of the Great House, turned 
round for the occasion in the opposite direction to 
that in which it has stood ever since it was built. 
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CHAPTER XII 
BY CHELTENHAM AND EVESHAM 
interest Campden and Cheltenham lie several 


interesting historic sites of which I would 
gladly speak particularly. Sudeley Castle, 
home of two Queens ; Winchcombe, with its splendid 
Perpendicular parish church which has survived the 
great abbey that gave it to the parish; and Hayles, 
with its quaint church and beautiful ruins. A word 
only can I give to each. Sudeley has gone through 
many fortunes, the best perhaps its latest. But few 
people see it, and certainly not wayfarers such as L 
am. Winchcombe is a town quite buried alive if ever 
such there were. Of the abbey not one stone upon 
another survives, but there is much for antiquaries to 
say about the tombs of early English kings, and the 
memories of the child Saint Kenelm. Fine seven- 
teenth century houses stand unharmed in the town. 
“ For all its remoteness,” says a poet who has been 
beforeme here, so that Iam the less inclined to speak, 
“various dead and living people have thought it 
worth while to make Winchcombe an exceptionally 
picturesque village, exceptionally rich in old houses, 
and fortunate in its church.” 
Hayles is more than amere ruin. It has some very 
fine arches surviving from its once splendid cloisters. 
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It has some of the very finest thirteenth and four- 
teenth century heraldic tiles that are to be seen any- 
where, dug up safe by the skill and persistence of a 
famous Gloucestershire antiquary, Canon Bazeley. It 
has a quite delightful little church, not much harmed 
since the days when “ King Stephen wasa worthy peer.” 
And it has great memories of the King who built it, 
Richard of Cornwall, or of Almaine, King of the 
Romans, of Queen Sanchia his wife, of Henry his son 
whom the two sons of Earl Simon murdered at 
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Viterbo, and whose heart was brought back to be 
buried near where his mother lay by the high altar. 
The shrine of the Precious Blood destroyed by 
Thomas Cromwell and the last abbat, a worthy pair, 
has left nothing but its base. Only more complete > 
destruction is to be seen at Winchcombe. 

It is a district which, with all its beauties to-day, 
the “‘sweeps of friendly loneliness,” the vast distances, 
the stretches of bare down, is still a country of famous 
churches. The abbeys of Winchcombe and Tewkes- 
bury seem to set the tone for the district, and there is 
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one other church almost asfamous. For indeed when 
once we are in this district we are led aside in every 
direction by natural and architectural beauties. 
Chief among the villages in interest is Deerhurst. 
There is the English chapel which Odda built in 1056, 
and dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity for the good 
of his kinsman, Elfric’s son, the inscription record- 
ing which is to be seen in Ashmole’s museum at 
Oxford. A fine solid piece of work it is, but not so 
interesting as the parish church itself. Antiquaries 
are much puzzled by Leland’s reference to an un- 
known work of Bede. It is much the most probable 
explanation that he simply made a slip when he said 
that Bede “maketh mention that yn his tyme there 
was a notable abbay at Deerhurst.” The abbey was 
founded by Earl Odda, or Athelwine, a kinsman of 
Edward Confessor, who was also a benefactor to 
Pershore. The church was of earlier building, but 
he rebuilt it with two towers, with an apsidal presby- 
tery and two transepts. Much of the old features 
survive, notably the narrow entrance into the church, 
and the western tower, heightened, but in its lower 
portions indisputably very early. The Bishop of 
Bristol, whose opinion in such matters every one 
would be wise to accept, and who has paid many 
visits to the church, is convinced that the earliest 
parts cannot be much later than the beginning of 
the eighth century. He notes the union of Irish and 
Italian influence in the work. Deerhurst is not more 
than thirty miles from Malmesbury, and 8. Aldhelm 
had brought to Malmesbury much fine Italian work. 
Aldhelm was himself the successor of the Irish monk 
Maildulf, so the union of the influences is an historic 
fact. Of Deerhurst, Mr. Rushforth says, “The 
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pilasters of a window in the west wall are fluted in 
rude reminiscence of classical design, while the sides 
of the font are covered with panels of the returning 
spiral pattern, bordered by bands of conventional 
foliage thoroughly characteristic of contemporary 
Italian art.” 

It is a long way back to the eighth century, 
and indeed the church is one of the first monu- 
ments of continuity in England. The recovery 
of the font, long lost, is a curious piece of history. 
It stands to-day (with a beer jug init, when I saw it, 
to hold the water, for all the world as if they expected 
a sudden baptism) strong as ever, dignified, and really 
beautiful. There is much lacking in the church : the 
rood sereen ; the fine apse that was once at the south- 
east ; the central tower, which was certainly there 
before the Norman Conquest. But among the 
interests of later date are the interesting Cassey 
brasses, one with a pet dog, “Tirri” at the feet 
of its mistress; and the beautiful fourteenth and 
fifteenth century glass. S. Catherine looking with great 
pride upon her wheel, while, under a fine decorated 
canopy, and upon a ground of bright green, un- 
doubtedly: S. Alphege (who was once a monk of 
Deerhurst) with his pall and the remains of his 
archiepiscopal cross on to which some later bungler 
has thrust the head of a pastoral staff in an impos- 
sible place. Within living memory, the seats all 
round the altar were untouched, the altar stood 
“table-wise” (as was also the case at Winchcombe), 
and was without the modern decoration of. cross and 
candlesticks. It was a relic of the late sixteenth 
century with which it was a pity to tamper. Now 
the seats have been added to and the altar has 
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been tricked out of all keeping. It would have 
been well to preserve the arrangement—against 
which of course there is no law, sacred or 
secular—of the seats and of the altar, set, it may 
be, north and south, but without ornaments, which 
should be placed on the east wall. Beside the 
church was the great cloister of which you can see 
the corbels and the.conventual buildings, much of 
which remains. <A delicious flamboyant window is 
a great feature of the east front of what is now a 
lovely farm house. 

So we part from Deerhurst, a Cotswold village that 
takes us farther than any other back into the English 
past. 

And so to Cheltenham, where the beautiful grounds 
and the classic temples, but not the modern houses, 
might almost tempt one to tarry. But Cheltenham 
belongs too much to fashion (extinct perhaps) for 
me. I cannot, however, forbear to quote some words 
from A Guide to all the Watering and Sea Bathing 
Places, published about 1820: “A new chalybeate 
spring, of a very superior power, has also been dis- 
covered on the estate of Colonel Riddell. ... Its 
efficacy as a tonic is undoubtedly great, particu- 
larly when combined with the Colonel’s old fine- 
flavoured East India Madeira, of which he is as 
liberal as he is of the water in his pump.” I | 
came the other day on this curious advertise- 
ment in the Gloucester Gazette of April 13, 1792: 
“This is to give notice to all Persons, not to trust 
Sally, the wife of me, William Surman, of Cheltenham. 
AsI will not pay any debts that she the aforesaid 
Sally shall or do contract, as witness my hand this 
30th day of March, 1792. N.B. This is the third 
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time she have eloped, and it is supposed she is gone 
to Birmingham.” I do not share the lady’s preference, 
but like her Iam eager to elope from Cheltenham, 
I go on to other Cotswold lands. 

At the edge of the Cotswolds beyond Campden lies 
a country which has fame among artists. Take the 
road past the church, stop on your way to see the 
gazebo or banquet house which is all that remains of 
the great mansion and gardens of Sir Edward Noel, 
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my lord Viscount Campden. It is practically un- 
harmed. Its high-pitched roof with the iron rail 
along the top and the four pierced pinnacles, its solid 
carved doors and wide windows, stand as when it was 
built just before the Civil Wars in the time which 
Clarendon tells of as so easy and prosperous. 

Then down the steep hill and on westwards, 
through Weston-sub-Edge with a pretty half-timbered 
house. Willersey is a beautiful village unspoilt by 
time or architects. Broadway has a house or two 
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that are as good, almost, as those at Campden or 
Burford, but certainly it is not worthy of the strange 
belauding it hashad. A village green, some Jacobean 
houses, a land of delicate pastures, that is all. Thus 
that rare antiquary, Master Habington, in his Survey 
of Worcestershire, speaks. ‘“ Broadwaye, the broad 
and highe waye from the Shepherdes’ cotes, which on 
the mounted woldes shelter themsealfes under hylles 
from the rage of stormes downe to the most fruytfull 
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vale of Eusham, or rather of England, is a towne 
extended in a streete tedyous in lengthe, especially in 
the wynter.” 

Happily it is not winter now, and there is not much 
to keep you in Broadway. But ride on to Evesham 
and you come at once into English history. The 
town stands overlooking the Avon, climbing a short 
steep hill, with the solitary surviving tower of the 
Abbey forits chief point of attraction. Here it is a 
new district. The Cotswolds bound it on the east, 
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and spurs of them stretch out south and south-west. 
North are the Lench hills, and west are the peaks of 
Malvern. This is the vale of Evesham. 

Here Simon de Montfort led his troops to that 
disastrous day, when Robert the monk of Gloucester 
saw and pictured the woe when the great Earl came 
to his end. 


So Sir Simon the old came on Monday iwis, 

To a town beside Worcester that Kempsey called is, 

On the Tuesday to Evesham he went in the morning 
And there he let for him and his folk priests masses sing. 
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He was to have met the young Sir Simon his son 
who was marching from Alcester, but Edward the 
King’s son was upon him first, marching to the north 
of the town, and the massed array showed the earl 
that his foes had learnt the trade of war only too 
well. In the thick of the fight Henry the King, says 
the Melrose Chronicle, was put by the barons that 
he might die with them. ‘Being unable to fight 
like the others he kept calling out at the top of his 
voice, ‘I am Henry, the old King of England’; 
swearing sometimes ‘by the love of God,’ at other 
times ‘by God’s head,’ and constantly affirming that 
he was the King ; and he cried to the men who were 
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hitting at him, ‘Do not hit me, I am too old to fight.’ 
It was his use and wont to swear such oaths as 
these. As he was thus exclaiming, they took his 
helmet off his head; and discovering by his face that 
he was really the King he was taken out of the 
battle, and on the next day he was restored to his’ 
kingdom, to the great satisfaction of the enemies of 
Simon and the barons who had been killed.” 

That grim day gave Evesham its place in English 
history, a day of dark storm, black across the land 
from the north-west. 


And it overcast all the land that men might scarce see: 
A grislier weather than it was might not on earth be. 


So wrote Robert the monk of Gloucester, watching, 
as he says, thirty miles away. 

But Evesham belongs to a later day than the 
thirteenth century. Its twin churches are not its 
earliest or its most distinguished buildings. One 
memorial remains, reedified somewhat, of the 
time before Earl Simon. The gateway of Abbat 
Reginald 1122-1149 is a fine piece of late Nor- 
man work, which gives entrance to the church- 
yard from the market place. A few yards away is 
the church of All Saints, the parish church of 
Evesham. It has a fine porch, and the Lichfield 
chapel, the chantry of Clement Lichfield, the last 
abbat, is a beautiful Perpendicular addition to the 
south. So again in the church of S. Laurence, 
which was built for the pilgrims who visited the 
abbey, there is a beautiful chantry of S. Clement, 
now used as a baptistery. The fan tracery of the 
roof is familiar in the Cotswold churches. But the 
great sight of Evesham is not either of its churches, 
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but the one surviving relic of the abbey. The Bell 
Tower is the third work, and the most splendid, 
connected with the name of Clement Lichfield. It 
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THE fears TOWER, EVESHAM. 
stands eastward of the church, a building of solid 
magnificence, the work of a rich man in a rich time. 
It compares at once with the towers of Northleach 
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and Campden and Fairford, but it is far finer than 
any of them, higher, more stately, more rich in 
detail, and gaining in dignity and impressiveness 
from its position alone, away from all other buildings, 
the only emblem of the greatness of the Abbey that 
has been swept away. 

Evesham stands outside our boundary, and is the 
capital, as I said, of a vale. This may be repeated, 
because there are those who argue that the Cotswolds 
from which we descend to Evesham are not hills at 
all but long plains, here up, here down. ‘The 
Cotswolds are really hills after all,” says Mr. Richard 
le Gallienne, when his bicycle carries him too swiftly 
down to Foss Bridge ; and when I stand by Broadway 
tower it is impossible not to agree with him. So too 
when you look up from Evesham you will feel that 
eastwards lies the happy land before you, and all the 
way to it you will rise into purer air. An argument 
may follow as to the buildings. Brick, a skilful 
friend tells me, is the character of the districts round, 
whether east or west, but the Cotswolds remain fixed 
in stone. I do not think that will quite hold. But it is 
always hard to fix limits. I have not tried to fix them 
as I drew near Thames, nor will I fix them now. 
But we may turn back from the vale of Evesham and 
homewards. In an hour we shall be in the heart of 
the Cotsall land, up hill and down dale. 
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HAVE wandered to and fro through this district 
| and yet seem never to have spoken, save in a 

very cursory way, of the capital town of it, 
Cirencester. And indeed this is not to be wondered 
at, for it is a town so grand and dignified, so full of 
fine buildings and of ancient history, that I hesitate 
to set down a few scattered thoughts, which are all 
a wayfarer may have of it. And now since I wrote 
these words and my manuscript went to be printed, 
there came a writer of learning and charm, who is 
called Sylvanus Urban, and he said many things 
about Cirencester in the Cornhill Magazine in a 
* Provincial Letter.” He says all so well that I will 
say little ; but— 

First, since I must say something, for my friends 
insist, let there be a word of protest as to the name. 
It is only of recent years that folk, inspired no 
doubt by railway porters with their passion for 
superfluous exactitude, began to pronounce in four 
syllables ‘Cirencester.” Shakespeare, pace Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne, who has said some strange 
things about this place and his nerves in his book 
called Travels in England, pronounced it Ciceter, 
and all wise men and women down to this day with 
him. But the evil fashion is spreading, and now to 
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speak the name as Shakespeare spoke it is becoming 
a sure mark of class. It is a rare instance of the 
true pronunciation surviving among the gentlefolk, 
when farmers, traders and labourers have lost it. 
The name carries you back a long way: and it 
makes you visit the Museums, stored with splendid 
Roman remains. The history of the town goes back 
to the Romans; and all around it there are pieces of 
ancient work of their days to be found. Through 
Corinium—which was its ancient name, the “‘chester” 
coming later as an English memory that the place 
had been a fortified camp—there passed four Roman 
roads. Iknield Street runs eastwards up hill and 
down dale through Bibury and Burford: so they 
say, but Iam suspicious. Akeman Street certainly 
comes from Bath. Irmin Street goes by Cirencester 
to Cricklade, Wanborough, Silchester, to London. 
The Foss Way parted from Iknield Street and went 
northwards through what is now called Foss Bridge 
to Northleach, and so up and down most perilously 
to Bourton-on-the-Water, a thorough Cotswold way. 
Only the other day I heard of aWesleyan minister who 
compared this very road, in the ears of a northern 
congregation, to life itself—‘it is all ups and downs.” 
On the Foss Way, or rather a few miles off it (three, 
that is, from Foss Bridge and seven from Cirencester), 
is the Roman Villa of Chedworth, the best of all the 
survivals in this district. It was of late building 
probably, and has Christian emblems among its 
treasures. The baths are those of a rich household. 
The snails that they cultivated for food have still their 
descendants ; and of the oysters that they ate there 
is no small store of shells. But of these things, and 


the really fine pavement both here and at Cirencester, 
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I shall say no more than that the Orpheus amid 
delightful beasts is doubtless the finest bit we have 
in England. Mr. Haverfield will no doubt tell us all 
that can be known, and rescue us from the untruthful 
antiquaries, in the Victorian County History. 

The modern history of Cirencester begins with the 
abbey which Henry I founded. It continues with 
the splendid church, originally Norman, restored 
under Richard I and, with a good deal of late Early 
English work, lengthened under Henry III or 
Edward I. In the fourteenth century the monks 
seem to have been busy with the abbey, and nothing 
was done to the church. But with the fifteenth 
century the great wool industry revived trade in 
the town, and constant bequests culminated at last 
in the rebuilding of the nave, which was completed 
about 1530. It was just in time, for, when the abbey 
and its chapels perished, the parish church survived 
to show the glories of the Cotswolds in religion. It 
is noteworthy that Queen Elizabeth granted theabbey 
to the Master family, on the strict condition that 
it should be destroyed, and not put to profane use. 
The mitred abbats had no successors in their dignities 
or their sacred buildings. The parish did not need 
them. 

The church, which compares for size with the 
great churches of Yarmouth and Coventry, bears, 
with all its changes, the stamp that belongs to Fair- 
ford and Northleach and Chipping Campden. It is 
a church of rich, comfortable folk, a church of the 
people nevertheless, not a chapel for great lords or 
monks. Many gilds clustered round it; they had 
their chapels and their halls, the greatest of which 
last is the splendid building on the south of the 
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church, a distinction in itself to any town. The 
beautiful chapel of the Holy Trinity at the north of 
the church was built between 1430 and 1440, and has 
still a fine fresco of S. Erasmus—who has a chapel 
of his own in Westminster Abbey—and brasses, and 
glass, and the tomb of Sir Thomas Roe, diplomatist 
in East and West and friend of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia and of Archbishop Laud. 

The church has not always been well kept. That 
same archbishop threatened its wardens with the 
High Commission, for a petition had reached him 
from some good churchmen who made the church 
cry out for herself—‘‘I am in comeliness not much 
inferior to the cathedral church of Bath, but for 
want of white lining of marle look rustily. My 
windows are parti-coloured, white in one place and 
red in another, but I was founded with rich coloured 
glass, such as is in Fairford church near me in the 
same diocese, which is kept decently to this day. The 
chancel, where is received the Sacrament, is unceiled 
like a barn, my pavement is worn out and very 
unhandsome.” So there came the paving and white- 
washing and plaster ceiling, of which more need 
not be said. Then there came galleries, and pews 
blocked up the chancel. After all these things came 
Sir Gilbert Scott. Still it is a grand fine church, 
worthy of the capital town. 

Cirencester had its stormy days in the Civil 
Wars. It took the side that trading towns often 
affected, was stormed by Rupert, and captured 
again by Essex. Prisoners were shut up in the 
church, some “almost two whole days and two 
nights in all, which time they allowed us no 
sustenance.” The poor folk who tell this tale were 
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of the Parliament’s part, and had to make their way 
without stockings or shoes or hats to Oxford, getting 
only at Burford hill, where they stayed waiting in 
the deep snow, “a little piece of bread which was 
all the relief they gave us in our way between 
Cirencester and Oxford.” But not the physical hard- 
ships of war made the place ready to welcome back 
the King: it was the marrying by banns at the 
High Cross and in the town hall by justices of the 
peace that the Cotswold lads and lasses could not 
stomach. And so the King and Church had their 
own again in Cirencester as elsewhere. 

But the church never wholly had her own, nor 
will have. The abbey lands belong to the family of 
Master, Warden of All Souls in Elizabeth’s day, to 
whom the Queen granted them. Later came the 
Bathursts to the town, and gave it a connexion 
with the great world of politics and letters. Pope 
adjured his friend, the first earl, to show others - 
how to use riches which he himself used so well. 

Oh teach us, Bathurst, yet unspoiled with wealth, 

That secret rare between the extremes to move 

Of mad-good-nature and of mean self-love. 
Cirencester, the park, the arbours, the projected | 
canal, supplied the “hermit of Twickenham” with 
many an inspiration. The town furnished Young, 
too, as the great Lord Bathurst wittily said, with 
another “ Night Thought,” when after dinner with 
the earl at election time he was attacked by the 
furious partizans of the party which he came to 
serve and was supposed to have betrayed, and 
threatened in his bed by a cooper with his adze. Of 
Lord Bathurst hundreds of anecdotes could be told. 
He lives in the writings of Pope, and Arbuthnot, 
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Swift, Gay, and Prior, and in the splendid speech of 
Burke, who took him at the very end of his life to 
point the moral of the growth of British America in 
his lifetime, with a graceful tribute to “the many 
virtues which have made him one of the most 
amiable, as he is one of the most fortunate, men of 
his age.” Pope’s seat in the park was of his own 
design, and from it extend wide vistas such as the 
age loved. Avenues stretch on every side. From 
““Pope’s seat” the “seven rides” are to be seen. 
At one point is the climax of an artificial ruin 
with an impossible inscription. These were the 
diversions of the great Lord Bathurst. The artificial 
ruin was the admiration of all beholders. The 
following tale is told of it. A traveller being shown 
the building by an aged woman “expressed a degree 
of pleasure and surprise” at its great antiquity. 
“This is nothing,” said the old person, ‘‘for my lord 
intends building one two hundred years older very 
soon.” 

The magnificence of Lord Bathurst stimulated 
. expense everywhere. The church added to its 
famous plate, still most famous, and including the 
fine “Boleyn cup,” used as a chalice from “time 
immemorial; the Master family almost ruined 
themselves over an election at Bristol; the Cripps 
family were (and are) famous; the Powell family 
did good by no means stealthily, and won a 
deserved fame. What is there to be told of the 
Cirencester Society in London and its recovered 
property after a century’s disappearance? The nine- 
teenth century seemed humdrum in comparison with 
the eighteenth. 

The writer of an undated guide, to which the 
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preface supplies the date of 1842, speaks of a great 
change made in the appearance of the town in 1830, 
“when the unsightly tenements, occupying some of 
the most conspicuous situations in the town, were 
cleared away,” and of the Churn as at one time 
flowing down Gloucester Street. It tells that 
“Waggons, Fly Vans, and Coaches form a daily con- 
veyance for goods and passengers by the principal 
thoroughfares ; and on Mondays there are upwards of 
forty regular errand Carts and Vans-from the towns 
and villages in the neighbourhood.” But not much 
emerges from the town records all these years, and 
even the epitaphs in the church cease to be enter- 
taining. Perhaps the Agricultural College preserved 
the nineteenth century from being wholly dull. Will 
the twentieth be duller still? Not, I think, in 
Cirencester. The old houses look strong for a 
hundred years more, and find people who appre- 
ciate their beauties. Still Mrs. Rebecca Powell 
hath her quaint school, with a history before it. 
And the charm of the town and the park will not 
pass away. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
MALMESBURY 


HE Cotswolds, every one tells me, are not com- 
plete without Malmesbury. It is the climax, 
the south-western completion, of this dis- 

district of historic memories, and there are no greater 
memories, certainly, within our range. For Malmes- 
bury has fair claim to be one of the earliest homes of 
English history, and art, and learning, and religion. 
And, for beauty, it still bears its fringe of forest, and 
is washed by its twin streams, and is protected by 
the shell, at least, of its great abbey church. 
Memories grow on us so rapidly here that we can 
pluck but a few. We must see something of the 
founding, and then remember Aldhelm, and William, 
and old Hobbes. It is a dim past into which the 
name of the half-legendary Maildulf conducts us. 
True, the connexion between Ireland and the south- 
ern shires was often close, and it was far from 
uncommon to find Irish monks in England. But we 
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have so little certainty about Maildulf, and on the 
whole, I am inclined to say, it does not really 
matter. 

Aldhelm is a figure clear, as not many are in the 
seventh century. He was poet and singer, as well as 
priest, abbat, bishop. Still.as you stand by the ruins 
of the abbey, you look down over the many streams 
which girdled the little town in its youth, and you 
wonder where was the bridge on which he stood and 
sang his spiritual songs to the country folk as they 
loitered on their way home from the Sunday’s or 
Saint’s day’s mass. And Aldhelm is the link which 
binds us to Maildulf: he was of the West Saxon King’s 
royal house, who sent him to be pupil to the Irish 
monk. So we may bind the authentic history and the 
shadowy tales. But he is far from being the only 
historic personage of Early English days whose 
name is still remembered in Malmesbury. A‘thelstan 
left a large estate to the men of Malmesbury. The 
charter by which it is granted is still in force. Still 
only the son of a commoner, or the husband of a 
commoner’s daughter, may himself be a commoner: 
still commoners may only live within the walls of the 
town. Those who can speak learnedly of the outside 
of skulls tell that in Malmesbury still the type is 
that of the old Britons. It is the most conservative 
place in England. No doubt it was a British strong- 
hold. A story is told of an old bedridden commoner 
who would not “ go into the house,” poor though he 
was, because he would lose his common. share. 
“King Ahthelstan” he said, “hath kept I all my 
life: King Ahthelstan shall keep I till I die.” King 
and Monastery are the two great memories of the 
town. And the monastery is the successor of the 
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great Saxon basilica of S. Mary, which Aldhelm 
began to build and to which Eadger referred in 
his charter of 974, “that most famous monastery 
which the Angles call by the two-fold name of 
Maldelmsburh.” Beside it stood the little church 
of S. Peter. 

Dunstan gave an organ to the abbey. The Danes 
sacked, or began to sack, the abbey. Vineyards 
grew up around the abbey. So when the Normans 
came they found much that they were ready to 
reverence, and they made of Aldhelm a great saint, 
uniting gladly with the English in the reverence of 
him. The outer sign of this reverence was the 
rebuilding of the great abbey church. About the 
exact date of its beginning historians and architects 
still dispute. Did Roger of Salisbury, the statesman- 
bishop, “magnus in saecularibus,” build the new 
church, or was it simply a castle that he built? It is 
most probable that the work was begun when 
Stephen was King, in the great age of English 
monasticism. The second half of the twelfth century 
is certainly the natural date to which to assign the 
highly developed Norman work of the nave, passing 
in important particulars—of which the most 
important are the pointed arches—nearly into Early 
English. And so would say the writer of the 
excellent guide to the abbey church, without which 
no one should visit the town. “Transitional” the 
older archaeologists would call it, and it is not a bad 
designation after all. Thus the history of the build- 
ing has been summarised by the most trustworthy of 
modern investigators— 

“* A]ldhelm’s Saxon basilica of stone was standing at 
the time of the Norman Conquest, and it was spared 
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by the Norman architects. The late Mr. E. A. 
Freeman names it and Aldhelm’s church of Sher- 
borne as the two important Saxon churches so 
spared. It was not till near the middle of the next 
century that the monks resolved to build a new 
abbey church. The whole church consisted of a 
presbytery and aisles of six bays, with a later Lady 
Chapel to the east; a central tower and spire; north 
and south transepts; and a nave of nine bays with 
aisles and a later western tower and a rich south 
porch. : 
eo After the suppression 
“4, e0f the abbey in 1539 the 
sos es ‘ presbytery and transepts 
: Nd of the church were de- 
molished. The central 
spire seems to have fal- 
lensome little time before, 
but its piers and arches 
were left standing. The 
MALMESBURY ABBEY. nave passed with other 
buildings into the hands 

of William Stump, a wealthy clothier to whom the 
site of the abbey was formally granted in 1544; 
it was given by him to serve as a church for 
the parish, in place of the church of S. Paul, which 
had lately fallen. The tower over the two western 
bays seems to have collapsed shortly after the date 
of the grant, and to have destroyed in its fall the last 
three bays of the nave and north aisle, and ruined 
two bays of the south aisle. The present church is 
therefore only six bays long, with a seventh bay of 
the south aisle into which the porch opens. Substan- 
tial stone walls shut off the existing church from the 
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ruined bays, and the arches at the east end of the 
nave and aisles are likewise walled up. 

The nave is for the most part of late Norman 
work, but the clerestory was practically rebuilt early 
in the fourteenth century, and a stone vault added. 
To carry the thrust of this, flying buttresses were 
thrown across the aisles. The south porch was also 
cased and lengthened. The present arrangement of 
the interior dates from 1822.” 

The splendid nave is linked to still earlier times by 
the fine south porch, containing the striking figures in 
panel over the outer and inner arches, which recall the 
Lombard style ofan early date. Some of the figures 
are no doubt preserved from the church which stood 
when the Normans came to England, and they were 
worked into the fine doorway as the Norman builders 
completed it. The later work, Perpendicular, is also 
highly interesting, and it is never wholly out of 
keeping with the strong Norman. The vault of the 
nave is as beautiful a piece of fourteenth century 
work as may beseen anywhere. The curious watch- 
ing chamber, recalling the work at Deerhurst, is an 
abiding memorial of the riches of the old shrines. 
Long do we linger over quaintnesses and beauties of 
the builder’s art. 

But the architectural details are not the whole 
interest of Malmesbury Abbey. At every point 
the history of the building is entwined with the 
history of the nation. It was John who gave, 
in the year of Magna Carta, the custody of the 
castle of Roger of Salisbury to the monks of the 
abbey; and it may well be that it was then that the 
castle was pulled down and that the materials were 
used for completing the building of the nave of the 
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abbey church. Before that the father of medieval 
English history, the true successor of Bede, William 
the monk of Malmesbury, had long passed away. 
His books are a storehouse of all the lore and gossip 
of his time. Touch after touch, little stories thrust 
in, or little epithets sprinkled sparingly, break the 
fancied smoothness of his sonorous rhetoric, and 
bring clearly into view the pieties and the squabbles, 
the sacred memories and the jealousies, above all 
the heroic traditions of great Englishmen, among 


THE WATCHING CHAMBER, MALMESBURY ABBEY. 


which he moved. Dunstan, and Alfred, and Edgar, 
and William the starman, of whom there was much 
awe, stand out in the pages of the scholar-historian. 
At the Reformation Leland, who saw the abbey 
probably just after the surrender in 1539, told how 
weavers worked in the old church, probably the 
remains of the building of Aldhelm. The rich 
clothier, Stump, who bought the abbey, built up the 
“abbey house,” where still much of the old work 
that stood in the abbat’s house survives. He pulled 
down as much as he could, or as he did not need for 
his workmen, and he gave the nave—what was left 
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of it, for there had been serious falls of masonry— 
for a parish church. So it still stands, or part of it. 
Two years after the purchase Cranmer gave licence 
for the use of the remains as the parish church. 

Leland tells how rich the abbey was in manuscripts. 
Aubrey a century later tells how they were scattered. 
Some were destroyed in mere wantonness, some used 
to cover school books, some sold, like documents of an 
Oxford college in the nineteenth century, for waste 
paper. The Stump of Aubrey’s day had many of 
them. ‘ He was a proper man anda good fellow; and 
when he brewed a barrel of special ale his use was to 
stop the bung-hole, under the clay, with a sheet of 
manuscript; he said nothing did it so well, which 
methought did grieve me much to see. Afterwards ”— 
he is telling the story of his childhood—‘I went to 
school to Mr. Latimer at Leigh Delamere, where was 
the like use of covering of books. In my grand- 
father’s days the manuscripts flew about like butter- 
flies. All music books, account books, copy books, 
etc., were covered with old manuscripts as we cover 
them now with blue or marbled paper; and the 
glovers of Malmesbury made great havoc of them 
and gloves were wrapped up in many good pieces of 
antiquity.” 

Aubrey’s Brief Lives often take us into the 
land about Malmesbury, the country which he 
loved and remembered from his youth. Thomas 
Hobbes, ‘‘ Malmesburiensis Philosophus,” as he calls 
him, was one of his heroes, and he took the greatest 
pains to record ‘what house was famous for this 
famous man’s birth.” It was “that extreme howse 
that pointes into, or faces, the Horse-fayre; the 


farthest howse on the left hand as you goe to Tedbury, 
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leaving the church on your right.” He tells with de- 
light how the great man came once to visit his native 
country, when he was a child and went to school to 
Mr. Robert Latimer in the church at Leigh Delamere. 
“T had a fine little horse and commonly rode,” says 
Aubrey (but he adds “but this is impertinent”), and 
“T was not a vulgar boy and carried not a satchel at 
my back—sed hoc inter nos.” 

Indeed he was of ancient family and connected 
with others ancient too, all over the Cotswold dis- 
trict. One of his kin went so far for wife as to wed 
the “first daughter of Mr. Williams, of Taynton in 
the county of Oxford.” 

Very observant he was of old Wiltshire ways and 
customs and of new inventions. He could tell that 
Sir Walter Long was the first man to bring tobacco 
in fashion, in days when one pipe was handed from 
man to man round the table, and when his old yeo- 
man neighbour, Josias Tayler (the spelling is still 
retained by a family of farmers famous throughout 
the Cotswold lands), would “cull his biggest shilling 
to lay into the scales against the tobacco” in Malmes- 
bury market, for it was sold for its weight in silver. 
Those doubtless were the times when the story of the 
dissenting grocer was first invented—“ Water the to- 
bacco, my boy, sand the sugar, and come to prayers.” 

It is still a fine quaint town, the Malmesbury that 
holds itself within its old walls. Its records as well 
as its skulls show the long history of its continuous 
life. Often during the wars was it traversed by the 
armies of King and Parliament. In March, 1643, Sir 
William Waller—whose wife’s beautiful monument 
lies not so far away, in the abbey church of Bath—took 
it. It was not long before it was recaptured, but on 
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May 24, 1644, it again surrendered to Massey. The fine 
market cross is a memory of the seventeenth century 
—and a very comfortable refuge it is on a wet day. 
Another memory is the beautiful and pathetic tablet 
in the abbey church. Thus it reads— 


“Stay, gentle passenger, and read 
Thy doome, I am, thow must be dead,” 


In assured hope of a joyfull resurreccon heere 
rests deposited all yt was mortall of y° religious and 
virtuous lady dame Cyscely Marshall daughter of y’° 
no” S' Owen Hopton K° late lieftenant of y* Towre 


THE MARKET CROSS, MALMESBURY. 


royal y’ faythfull, modist and loyall wife of Sir George 
Marshall K*. Whether transcended in her more y° 
ornam* y beautified a wife a mother or a matrone is 
still a question betwixte hir (all disconsolate) husband, 
daughter, serv oneley this agreed uppon on all hands 
y’ such were her perfections in each estate, y' in vaine 
will any Epitaph endeavour to delyneate them, what 
was her fayth, hope, charity, temperance, piety, 
patience may (to better purpose) be expected from y° 
Trumpe of an Archangell in y’ Day of God’s generall 
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retrybucon, then from y® faynt and flagging attry- 
bucons of any particular penn to close all w™ her close 
theis two spirituall eiaculacons miserere mei Deus 
and Domine recipe anima meam were y* wings 
whereon y’ last breath of this turtle mounted towards 
heaven to whose sweete memory her sad mate hath 
devoted this poore monnum!' which oh let no pro- 
phane hand violate. 
Emigravit 2 Apryll anno Salut 1625.” 

So beautifully could men write, a Lucey or a Mar- 
shall, in the days before the wars. The best thoughts 
went churchwards, when the old customs of piety and 
learning lingered on. 

Yet there is a darker side to the picture. Aubrey 
could write, in the bad days of the Restoration, when 
he himself was hiding from the bailiffs, a comedy of 
country manners which is said to be among the 
grossest things of a gross age, and which is drawn 
from the life around his native place. ‘“ All the par- 
sons hereabout,” he says, “are alehouse hunters. 
J. L., Esq., hunted Sir Hugh driefoote to the alehouse 
with his pack of hounds to the great grief of the 
revered divine.” The wild licence of life among all 
classes was a painful reaction from the strictness of 
Puritanism, and in North Wilts, or on the Cotswold 
slopes, it was often reckless beyond example, if the 
libellous “‘ Cobbler of Gloucester” had a word of truth 
in his strange collection of evil deeds. 

But still only a fringe of the country life, we may 
be certain, was touched by these scandals. The old 
Malmesbury life went on, still “paisible and swete.” 
The memory of good King A®thelstan was still 
cherished. The old Cotswold customs endured, as 
they still endure. 
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STRATFORD IN SPRING 


surely, when Shakespeare died. A warm day 

it was in spring, no doubt, when Michael 
Drayton and Ben Jonson walked with him in the 
gardens of New Place, and sat talking with him far 
into the night. A cold bitter day, I think, was that 
S. George’s Day when he died; no sun shone, arid 
the wind’s rude breath swept the Avon into crested 
waves. But on 8. Mark’s Day, when he was buried, 
the air was warm and the flowers opened and the 
orchards glittered in the sun. So it seems to me it 
must have been; and as I pass through the beautiful 
vale of Stratford, with the blossom of the plum trees 
like a white houseling cloth lifted in the air by angel 
hands, and the hedges green with the freshest leaves 
of spring, and the wild cherries lighting up the 
woods, I feel that the world can have looked no 
brighter when his keen eyes last looked upon it in 
health. 

Stratford has changed beyond recognition. He would 
wonder to see the foundations of his house so care- 
fully guarded ; perhaps he would wonder more, and 
laugh not a little, at the house they point out as his 
birthplace. He would stand more happily in the old 
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gildhall, and think of how they acted plays there in 
his youth. “Henry VI” it was, perhaps, with its 
quaint travesties of history, to which he lived to add 
ennobling lines ; or “ Pericles ”—though they now 
say that he himself wrote it, or helped to write it, in 
his old age. He would still be able to find his way 
across the fields to Ann Hathaway’s cottage, but 
would he know it tricked out as a museum, in spite 
of the Hathaways’-—not his own—second best bed ? 


ALMS-HOUSES AND GILD CHAPEL, STRATFORD. 


Then he would go back and stand on the banks of the 
Avon, and there see a trim garden with a fine 
theatre built for all the world to remind him of the 
old Globe. Then he would wander in, and I do not 
doubt that he would spend a happy hour. 

Stratford is changed indeed, but for these last ten 
years it has been changing wholly for the better. 
Not in its houses, of which the new ones are 
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ugly enough in all conscience, but in its regard 
for all the memories of Shakespeare. Chiefest, 
the church. How I remember it thirty years 
ago, forlorn and gloomy, and not too well kept! 
Now it is cheerful, dignified, speaking the eternal 


THE CHURCHYARD AVENUE, STRATFORD. 


praise of God, and keeping the memory of the great- 

est and best loved of the names of Englishmen. On 

S. George’s Day the church is decked, and wreaths 

lie on the grave of him whom we love as dearly as 
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though he died yesterday. His remembrance is very 
close by us as we walk back down the broad nave and 
out at the north door. And in the churchyard it 
still follows us as we think of him following his boy’s 
funeral up the path where the little lad had been 
carried to his christening, and had run so often, or 
walked so stately, holding his mother’s hand, that 
they might pray for the father who came so rarely 
from London now. 

There is no end to the memories that you can recall 
or fancy, whether you stir the fire at the Red Horse with 
the poker that replaces Geoffrey Crayon’s sceptre, or 
stand on the Clopton bridge, by the Unicorn Inn, and 
look along the meadows where the boys’ games were 
played. Or you may go out into the streets, and 
read the old names on the shops, and wonder how 
many of them Shakespeare knew. Or, best of all, 
you may walk through the field to the villages, where 
the old names, and some, doubtless, of the old 
kindred, linger, and think what folk were their for- 
bears when the poet was a lad. How often he 
walked through these fields with old John Naps of 
Greece, and Henry Pimpernel. Here he heard the 
throstle sing on the bough. In yon field he lay that 
summer afternoon when the witty pedlar went by. 
Here the spring song came to him that he wrote 
down for ‘“ Love’s Labour Lost.” Across yon heath 
he saw the witches ride. Here he wept for the 
stricken deer ; at that inn it was that he spoke with 
Mistress Quickly, and ate of stewed applejohns; at 
this, that he saw Sly, the tinker, sleeping at the door. 
Here, surely, by all these ways, the forces of nature 
spoke to him not less clearly than the scenes of his 
childhood and the men he spoke with every day. 
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Such things he thought, such things he spoke about : 
we would give weeks of life to know. Yet most of 
all, we are sure that when he came home again, and 
settled to live those last years in Stratford, he had 
his hope of kindly, gentle leisure, the wanderings 
over the hills, the gossip at the house doors— 
So we'll live 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news. 

It is a quiet life that Stratford lives still, as it must 
have been when Shakespeare lived there. But it is 
a glorious country round. Westward to Compton 
Winyates, southward to Chipping Campden, I like 
to fancy that he often went. Surely he loved the 
Cotswolds! Did he walk to Mickleton, where Endy- 
mion Porter came to live? Did he know the downs 
on which Master Dover gave his Olympian games, 
wearing the King’s coat? Did he stand in the great 
church of Campden and read its brass to the flower 
of England’s wool merchants, or walk down its fine 
street, where roofs and windows to-day are such as 
he may have looked upon? We dwellers on the 
Cotswold slopes like to fancy that it was here his 
shepherds watched their sheep, here that he made 
one in the merriest ring at the sheep shearing. A 
century later Shenstone drew hence the best thoughts 
that inspired him, coming home late across the wolds, 
or sitting with Graves in the Mickleton garden under 
shadow of the church, and listening to the— 


Grottoes all furnished with bees 
Whose murmur incites one to sleep. 


Where the little poet worked and learned the great 
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one surely learned, too. So, at least, it seems to us 
when spring comes again in the Cotswolds. Nowhere 
is there a brighter, comelier land, we say ; and often, 
we think, must Shakespeare have wandered through 
it, before the day came when they laid flowers on 
his tomb as we lay them now, in the little town that 
is neighbour to these happy hills. Year by year as 
the spring days come round and lengthen out towards 
summer we make pilgrimage up the valleys, and we 
say, as his Mariana said of old— 


I will rob Tellus of her weed 
To strew thy green with flowers; the yellows, blues 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 
While summer days do last. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND SHAKESPEARE 
COMMEMORATIONS 


' N Y OULD it be hardy to venture the state- 
ment that Shakespeare’s Stratford is the 

most interesting town in England ? Indig- 

nant antiquaries, impressive social despots, and 
exact historians would unite in contemptuous pro- 
test. But the assertion might perhaps be maintained. 
Only by a paradox, but still with a real force. 
Stratford-on-Avon is so deeply interesting because 
it has so little historical, or social, or antiquarian 
interest. Mr. Sidney Lee wrote, even before he was 
famous, a history of the town. Antiquaries have 
been at work on it for centuries. Delightful English 
chatterers and still more charming American ramblers 
have collected delicious fragments of dialect, and 
custom, and social observance. But the whole mass 
of information is gloriously trivial. It ¢s interesting 
to know what sort of folk the aldermen and bur- 
gesses of Stratford were when Shakespeare’s father 
sat among them. It is almost painfully exciting to 
try and find out whether Michelet had any 
justification at all for the tremendous words 
in which he concluded his romantic descrip- 
tion of the quarrel between Henry of Anjou 
and Thomas of Canterbury—‘ But what are we 
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to make of these extraordinary English? Their 
greatest man, Shakespeare, was a butcher.” It is 
quite fascinating to watch the hounds on Cotsall, 
and think of him whose hound was outrun there ; 
or to go round the villages where Sly the tinker 
slouched and (though with disgust we admit it) 
tippled; or to investigate the origines of his landlady, 
and to trace the phrases of Mistress Quickly 
or Master Slender, or that honest clown and 
his father, who found the babe in the 
Winter's Tale on the sea-coast of Bohemia, which 
was so remarkably like the Cotswold uplands ; 
or to spend hours over Mr. French’s genealogies; or 
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to discover the curious histories of the great houses 
around. But all these things—and there are a great 
many more of them—are not at all separate interests, 
but one interest. And one interest, after all, though 
that interest is Shakespeare, may perhaps deserve 
the censure of every antiquary or socialist or 
historian in England who does not concern himself 
with the object of our veneration; but there are 
unconvinced thousands who will repeat—Stratford és 
the most interesting town in England, because its 
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interests are so trivial, yet so entirely concentrated, 
and thus so absolutely unique. 

Who can forget a visit to Stratford, however many 
he may have paid ? How the words of the latest of 
the poets as he goes swiftly by echo in our hearts— 


O broad and smooth the Avon flows 
By Stratford’s many piers ; 

And Shakespeare lies by Avon’s side 
These thrice a hundred years. 


The town has this marvellous attraction, that it is 
always beautiful. Whether it be a hot August noon 
when you first walk up between those cool arches of 
leaves to the church door, or a June evening when 
you stand in the meadows by a stile or a floodgate 
and look across at the spire, or a lowering April day 
when you lean over Clopton bridge and look along 
the cold grey water; it is always beautiful. And 
how little there is of it! That is the chiefest joy. 
No weary, interminable travail, no massive collection 
of facts, all important, to be studied. Only a church, 
a river, a house, a school, and a few stones in a 
garden—and Shakespeare. And every mood will 
agree here. You may come with the child’s receptive 
mind and gaping ears, and listen (as in the days of 
those two dear old ladies whom no one who has seen 
will ever forget) to the absurdest fables with an 
entirely satisfied credulity, and you may think with 
serious tears that in that very room the infant first 
mewled and puked in his nurse’s arms, at that very 
desk he wrote, or held out his hand to Holofernes, 
or talked with Mamillius or Master Page, or ventured 
on Priscian a little scratched; or in quite another 
vein you may scornfully dismiss all the impossible 
legends of the bookmakers and the storytellers, and 
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believe with the learned that two William Shake- 
speares were a-wooing at the same time in the same 
district, planning within a day of each other to be 
married each to his sweet Anne, or that the real 
Will wrote his sonnets with the inspiration of the 
poet’s polite verse-writer alone for his guide. And it 
does not matter a jot what youthink. You know for 
certain that Shakespeare was Shakespeare, and not 
Bacon or Mrs. Gallup, and that here he was born and 
lived, maybe too few years, and died, and was buried, 
and lives for evermore in very sight and sound of his 
native place. And when all is said and done, and 
you have been, very likely with Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, to the Mermaid, and heard them “stab the 
dons at random,” and you have dreamed of the boys 
holding the horses outside the old Globe, you have 
awoke to feel certain that it was in Stratford, and 
nowhere else, that the poet showed himself by the 
fireside, not “built high, solid but slow,” like the 
Spanish galleon and rare Ben Jonson, but “lesser in 
bulk, lighter in sailing, tacking about and taking 
advantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit 
and invention.” Yes, Shakespeare dominates Strat- 
ford still, not at all through the lavish advertisements 
of the inhabitants, but through your imagination. 
You must find a home for your admiration and 
enjoyment and reverence—and here it is. 
Everything is sacred here. The church that you 
may remember so dark and uncomely, is now so clear 
and sweet and appealing, and, even with the flowers 
on 8S. George's Day, so simple. In it is the real 
history of the town. No absurdities will you enter- 
tain of the working men of the town or the village 
having built the church—unless you mean, how 
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truly ! that we are all working men; no unhistorical 
nonsense about the non-existence of squires, or even, 
perhaps, lords and knights, in the middle ages, as 
your Socialist essay-maker would have you believe ; 
but the strong sense that here, as all over England, 
is the fine work in which rich and poor alike shared 
—the lord and knight and burgess with his money, 
the priest with his art and his wit, the labourer with 
his heart and his hands and for his hire, of which 
truly he is worthy, So rose Stratford Church, and 
so it stands. And there Shakespeare sleeps, and the 
prayers of weary or happy souls for centuries have 
mounted up to God. That is all. Next to that you 
turn to the cottage of Anne Hathaway. The critics 
have begun to disturb you about the birthplace. The 
school, and the fine hall where the plays were acted 
and the lad first saw the mouthing strollers tear the 
tatters of their passion, and the dirty little squeaking 
boys rant in the crown of Margaret of Anjou, or 
smirk mockingly in the guise of some lovelorn lass, 
are true and authentic, but they belong to interests 
less imperative. And the few stones at New Place 
raise but the memory of Francis Gastrell, and so you 
pass on. But Anne Hathaway’s cottage and the 
way by the hedge-rows, that is the pilgrimage for a 
spring day, when the birds are singing in every tree. 
By gardens you go, where the fruit-trees are in 
blossom, and turning your eyes away from a few 
ugly Victorian cottages you come to the long, uneven 
house where once the Hathaways lived. Years ago 
the delightful old Mrs. Butler used to show the great 
bed herself, and one wondered whether it was that 
“second best” one. The part of the house that 
is now shown—it became in the eighteenth century 
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a separate cottage—is very small, hardly the dwelling, 
perhaps, for a substantial yeoman like Anne’s father. 
But you are in no humour to dispute ; and there are 
the two sitting-rooms and the ingle nook, just as in 
Shakespeare’s father’s house, and the garden is bright 
with spring flowers. As you turn back you will 
repent if you do not see the birthplace again, sadly 
though you miss the old ladies who used to show 
you so courteously and with an ever fresh enthusiasm. 
Outside, when you stand in the twilight, after the 
house is closed, it may be your fate to find some little 
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children reciting to you in depressing sing-song, but 
with merry twinkles in their eys, a rough set of 
verses, strange, and quite apocryphal in their legend 
of Shakespeare having spent in bed the Saturday to 
Monday. Among the treasures within, there are two 
letters of Garrick’s, one of which is well worth 
printing for preface to the special interest of the 
springtime at Stratford. It is addressed “To the 


Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Stratford-upon- 
Avon.” Thus it runs— 
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“ London, Southampton Street, May 8, 1769. 
“Gentlemen—I cannot sufficiently express my 
Acknowledgments for the honor you have done me 
in electing me a Burgess of Stratford upon Avon: A 
Town which will be ever distinguish’d and reverenc’d 
as the Birth-place of Shakespear. There are many 
Circumstances which have greatly added to the 
Obligation you have confer’d uponme. The Freedom 
of your Town given to me unanimously, sent to me 
in such an elegant, and inestimable Box, and deliver’d 
to me in so flattering a manner merit my warmest 
gratitude. It will be impossible for me ever to for- 
get those, who have honor’d me so much, as to 
mention my unworthy Name, with that of their 
immortal Townsman. I am, gentlemen, your most 

obliged and obedient humble servant, 
“DD. GARRICK,” 


The association of the great actor with the ancient 
corporation was an important step in reviving the 
national interest in Shakespeare and in the town of 
his birth. From that year, in fact, dates the series 
of commemorations which has grown to-day into an 
annual festivity. Stratford-on-Avon is en féte as 
these words are written by one who has come across 
the Cotswolds to take part in the festival. 

Now for the very reason that there is, after all, so 
little at Stratford, for the reason that there is no 
chance of being confused and set in a whirl of con- 
fusion—as a sight-seer is, for example, in Oxford— 
the little town has been the place of all others for a 
commemoration. There is enough to see to fill up 
the spaces in the day, and there are interests enough 
and to spare that will combine to celebrate the name 
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that makes the town famous. So year by year, since 
the theatre was built on the margin of the stream, 
there has been a Shakespeare festival. Once we saw 
that the author of the biography that is both 
scholarly and popular had laid a wreath on the 
stone that guards the “ honoured bones”; this year 
(1902) there was a sermon from the true poet and 
man of letters who has shown how worthily he can 
write of the ever-living dramatist. But so it has been, 
with intervals longer or shorter, since the eighteenth 
century. It was in September, 1769, that the “ jubilee” 
was celebrated, with Garrick’s enthusiasm, and 
Boswell’s folly; when Pye burst into indignant 
bombast atthe intrusion of ‘frantic noise” and the 
“mottled hero fam’d in pantomime,” and made “ the 
silver-slipper’d Avon” (O most vile phrase !) upbraid 
the great actor — 


What honor’d voice is that which joins the song ? 
Canst thou whose powers could give this wondering age 
To see the soul of Shakespeare grace the stage, 

Canst thou misjudging, praise each cruel blow 

That lays the stage by Avon’s current flow, 

Canst thou approve those trees’ untimely doom 

That wave their foliage o’er thy Shakespeare’s tomb, 
Or view the motley sons of masquerade, 

Insult thy patron’s venerable shade ? 


Nearly a hundred years later, in 1864, there was a 
tercentenary festival, which, says Mr. Lee, “claimed 
to be a national celebration.” But the fit way of 
honouring Shakespeare was not found, it may truly 
be said, till the night, never to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it, when the Memoriai Theatre, which 
has now attached to it so fine a building, so rich a 
library and collection of pictures, was opened with 
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Much Ado About Nothing. Barry Sullivan showed 
that there was in him not a little of the great 
comedian, and Helen Faucit, witty, stately, gentle, 
fiery, each in turn, linked the great age of classical 
English acting to the modern mode. Well might she 
write—well do we who saw remember it— 


“The fact that we were acting in Shakespeare’s 
birth-place, and to inaugurate his memorial theatre, 
seemed to inspire us all. I found my own delight 
doubled by the sensitive sympathy of my audience. 
Every turn of playful humour, every flash of wit, 
every burst of strong feeling told; and it is a great 
pleasure to me to think that on that spot and on that 
occasion I made my last essay to present a living 
portraiture of the Lady Beatrice.” 


It was a precedent which great actors, foreign as 
well as English, have delighted to follow. But the 
honour of year by year endeavouring worthily to 
present a new selection of plays belongs to Mr. F. R. 
Benson. Once only has he made a serious mistake— 
when he made himself responsible for the lamentable 
parody of Pericles. He has rendered what is little 
less than a national service of homage. And it is in 
this spirit that each year his audiences have received 
his efforts. Long may they continue. They area 
fit revival, for those who love Shakespeare and 
Stratford, of the ‘“ Cotswold games.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A PILGRIMAGE_THROUGH SHAKESPEARE’S LAND 


HERE is no shire so typically English as the 
shire of Warwick. We all feel that it is the 


heart of England. There, in perfection, are 
the beauties which are scattered here and there over 
other counties. The rich hedgerows, bright in the 
summer with the countless flowers that Shakespeare 
knew ; the fertile fields, where the corn waves bright 
gold in the sunlight; the green meadows by the 
river's bank, across whose expanse the hay-carts 
slowly pass gathering up their rich harvest; the 
lush withy-beds which jut out into the stream 
where it bends and make home for the water-hens 
that so swiftly scurry across the waterway as you 
row by: these are all the sights of a true English 
land. And the relics of the great forest, which goes 
back to the days before the Romans made history in 
Britain, still linger in many parts of the shire. The 
forest of Arden it was in the time when we know it 
best. Before then it lay between the three great 
Roman roads which intersect all this land by Cots- 
wold and Thames. To the north lay Watling Street, 
to the east the Foss Way, and westwards the Iknield 
Street, which itself made a border line for the 
Cotswolds. In the heart of it all lies the town which 
the Romans made on the ford which crossed their 
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own paved way. Stratford is truly the centre of 
England. 

And Warwickshire, with its agelong history of 
legend and fact, with its strange superstitions that 
still linger in out-of-the-way hamlets, with its 
delightful customs of village gaiety, is more than all 
else the land of the greatest Englishman. His 
tongue is the tongue of England, the literary lan- 
guage of all great English books. And here, where 
everything is beautiful in nature, and where in 
history every interest of gallant endeavour, of war 


WASPERTON HILL. 


and plot, of social change and religious progress, is 
intermingled in the memories of the past, the clear 
answer is given to the riddle of life, that when all 
is said and all is known, still thought is higher than 
action, and more enduring. So we feel as again we 
turn to Stratford ways. It is a county of fullest 
memories, among all those that England gives. 

And how undisturbed it is! Surely nowhere is 
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night so still as here, where the Avon glides softly 
past the church that watches over Shakespeare's 
tomb. <A walk through the silent streets, and on to 
the old bridge, by which he so often crossed, to the 
meadows where the townsmen played, or, treading 
softly, up the avenue in the churchyard, is a unique 
experience. -Or to look, through the railings, upon 
the well, and the foundations, which are all that 
remain of the New Place which was his pride—that, 
surely, is most fit at night-time when only memories 
of reverence are awake. Yet the hot day too has 
its charm, when insensibly you linger under the 
shade of the old penthouses, or seek the shelter of 
the great elms and oaks. Stratford in summer, in 
the fieriest sun, never seems to glare as do other 
towns; andin the Warwickshire lanes there is 
always shelter and shadow, and the rest of peaceful 
loneliness. In the gardens stand the tall lilies, white 
and glittering, and the great lupins, delicate in 
colour and form, the foxgloves—masses of them 
under the forest trees, the bright pinks, the cluster- 
ing roses: all speak of him who loved them as even 
no other poet loved. And, over all, it is the sense of 
hot, abundant, masterful life, which in the summer 
days brings back the memory of the greatest of 
Warwick’s sons. Warwickshire is so fertile, so rich, 
so full of vitality and power, and yet, at another 
moment, so full of dreams and visions, of quietness 
and mystery, that you know here is the centre of 
England’s life. 

The land around Stratford is full of memories. 
Houses are not of this century or the last; they go 
back, most of them, at least to the days of Elizabeth. 
Outside, in the farmyards or the fields, you may see 
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quaint dovecots that look like castles for the throng- 
ing birds. The very chimneys have architectural 
distinction ; there is one at Wasperton which none 
but a blind man could pass without respect. Within 
the small rooms, the uneven surfaces, the unexpected 
cupboards, the ingenious hiding holes, the winding 
stairways, all belong to the old time. And there are 
portraits too, of the past generation. Here in a 
farmhouse there are the faces of a long past 


AT WASPERTON. 


day, the farmer in his best Sunday wig, the little 
boys, bewigged too, in blue velvet and in cherry 
colour with gold lace, ready to shine in the parish 
church before the wondering rustics. 

How many of the villages possess old documents or 
letter-books that recall the past? Many, perhaps. I 
know one, of an “estate” which Shakespeare must well 
have known. Dr. Richard Rawlinson, antiquary and 
Jacobite, consecrated a bishop among the Nonjurors 
in 1728, left behind him the book in which he copied 
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the letters he wrote to his tenants, and to the lawyer 
who managed for him the affairs of his Warwick- 
shire property. The letter-book, imperfect and 
sometimes nearly illegible, remains in the possession 
of the College to which he left his estates. It begins 
in 1735 and ends in 1742. Here is a letter— 


“To Mr. Hopkins at Wasperton. 

“Str,—From Mr. Wright I received forty-eight 
pounds of arrears tho’ he did not seem to know 
of mine of the 15th instant in which I press’d you 
but I presume this remittance was the consequence 
which I hope you will soon encrease. The present 
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mild season encourages to hope you will [illegible] yovr 
building affair that matters may be settled as soon 
as possible: In your passage to Coventry I desire 
you would call on Mr. Bromley for arrears of rent 
due for the fishery (?) and I dare say he will discharge 
them, as also on Mr. Beighton for my map of 
Warwickshire for which I [illegible] ten years since. 
“ April 26, 1736.” 
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This is a letter to a tenant, and the tone in which 
the Doctor ‘“ utriusque juris” addresses his tenants is 
generally very imperative: he speaks like the lady 
in The Dynamiter whose temper was reflected on, 
“in a very high key.” At one time he seems to 
have put his nephew to board with one of his far- 
mers, and after that there are several letters about 
Tom, whose expenses give him no small uneasiness. 
“T think boys should not haunt alehouses or merry 
meetings. I leave this, after what I have said, to 
your discretion. An article of boots will, I suppose, 
be succeeded by a horse; the necessity of them, 
except for pleasure, I can’t understand, and I should 
be sorry he was not better employed than in learning 
to ride. My shoes I blush not to mend, my linen and 
cloathes also. Should a dependent do less?” 

Again, like most elderly bachelors of literary and 
ecclesiastical leanings, Dr. Rawlinson was irritable 
about trifling expenses. He strongly objected to 
being made to spend money in ways which he had 
not foreseen. He delighted in small economies. So 
later on in the letter-book comes this quaint 
passage— 


“T have been once obliged to Mr. Ward for a 
Turkey. Through his leaving it at a public-house 
where I frequented, it had like to’ have created an 
expence of more value than the compliment, as I 
have no convenience for entertainments but friends’ 
houses where I could not invite him to partake.” 


But when it came to matters more serious he could 
be generous. The letters to Wright the lawyer and 
the Barbers and Barnets, Wasperton tenants, show 
that though he demanded his own he could give of it 
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with a free hand. Perhaps the most interesting ex- 
ample is that which concerns the church. The non- 
juror, though he would not attend the services in 
which the House of Hanover were prayed for, would 
not sever himself from the Church at last, in death, 
and would bear his share while he lived in meeting 
the calls on him asa churchman. Yet here again, it 
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WASPERTON HILL. 
is in the spirit of the careful bachelor that he writes— 


“To James Wright Esq. at Warwick. 

“Sr,—I received a line from one Mr. Griffith of 
Hampton Lucy, a curate I suppose of y’* place if 
not of Wasperton, in which is a dismal representation 
of the state of the Church in the latter so bad, as to be 
neither safe for Parishioners or officiator, that they 
have been presented in the Bishop’s Court, and if a 
repair be not soon made, are likely to suffer a pro- 
secution therein—that the estimate taken rises to 
£150, whereof from a Parish levy they hope about 
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30, 10 guineas from Mr. Bromley, ten more from 
two other persons as well as further assistance from 
the neighbouring gentry and others: but, it seems 
till I show an example nothing is to be done, so that 
I suppose my fine (?) of twenty guineas will at least 
be expected, tho’ their new churchwarden, Mr. 
Hubert, promised to make it up to £100 this is 
I presume to draw me in for thirty G., but the 
whole of this I shall leave to your management. 
These gent are strangers to the inside of my affairs, 
and ignorant of the large sum expended on only a 
life hold estate, part of which is mortgaged and has 
not paid the interest cleanly for ten years past, but as 
I am chief in those parts I find they be (sic) be pleased 
to let me know as much when their own interest is 
concerned. Beas frugal as possible, and rather let 
me save in somewhat else than appear a niggard 
here. There are arrears of rent or will be before 
wanted to do something proper but whenever done 
if at all it may be necessary to let that know 
y’ all is not gold that glitters. In this repair I might 
perhaps get the grant of a vault from the Parish for 
2 or 3 but must not this be confirmed from the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and what will be the expenses of a 
faculty if needfull, and the charge of the subterraneous 
building.” 

Then, refusing to buy Mr. Taylor’s interest in Heath- 
cote—though he did so later on, he adds: “This 
church affair will put a stop to my visit to you, as I 
can’t stand any personal application, and as I must 
save somewhat herein for this unforseen expense, 
tho’ I promise if urged. They write word that Mr. 
Hopkins comes into this affair but is opposed by two 
of his brethren dissenters: I would do what you 
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think decent, but as little appear in these affairs as 
possible. 
“With my best wishes, 
“T am, Sir, yours ever, 

“ June 22, 1736. hod & ool 8" 

Several letters follow later, on the subject. On August 
24, 1736, he wrote : “For the church, between ourselves 
at present a secret I design two brass branches of 
candlesticks and a fine marble table for their altar. 
These came to my hands by accident and at a reason- 
able rate and will be ornaments few of our country 
churches can boast. Be pleased to pay in my name 
twenty one pounds towards the re-building of Was- 
perton Church.” 

In those days, we cannot help noting as we pass, 
there was none of the childish disputing that there 
has been in other times as to whether the Lord’s 
table should be of stone or wood. Throughout the 
eighteenth century indeed, as many examples prove, 
there was no more frequent, or more acceptable, 
present to a parish church than a marble altar. 

We have wandered from Shakespeare, but only to 
give illustrations of the old life that links his time to 
ours, the rural interests of farmers and landlords, the 
historical continuity of church affairs. The parsons 
of Shakespeare’s day were not unlike the parsons of 
Rawlinson’s or Shenstone’s, and not very unlike, 
perhaps, the parsons to-day. The new activity in re- 
building and restoring the old houses of God is not 
characteristic only of our time. In the days of Anne 
or Charles IT or Elizabeth much money was spent on 
“beautifying” the bare walls or ‘“reedifying” the 
fabric. 

The churches of Warwickshire have every di- 
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versity of style, and history, and date; but in one 
feature they agree. They all retain old tombs. Often 
the old brasses, or the marble effigies, are the only 
memorials of an older church that has long been re- 
placed. At Charlecote, for example, while the house, 
with its fine gate house, standing in the great park set 
about with ancient trees and girdled by the smooth 
stream of Avon, remains as in Elizabeth’s day, the 
church (locked, alas! and decked with brown holland) 
retains only the Lucey tombs as memory of the past. 
There are Sir Thomas and his wife, 1600; Sir Thomas, 
of 1604, with his children and an indignant putto 
sitting on a skull; Sir Thomas and his wife of 1641. 
It is a pity. They are in a side chapel with brooms, 
a clothes horse and a looking glass, strange orna- 
ments of the church and its minister: but nothing 
can spoil the splendour of the good knight’s epitaph 
for his wife. 

“* All the time of her life a true and faithful servant 
of her good God; never detected of any crime or 
vice; in religion most sound ; in love to her husband 
most faithful and true; in friendship most constant ; 
to what in trust was committed to her most secret; 
in wisdom excelling; in governing her house and 
bringing up of youthin the fear of God that did con- 
verse with her most rare and singular. A great main- 
tainer of hospitality ; greatly esteemed of her betters ; 
misliked of none, unless of the envious. When all is 
spoken that can be said, a woman so furnished and 
garnished with virtue as not to be bettered and 
hardly to be equalled of any. As she lived most 
virtuously, so she died most godly.” 

And all this was “set down by him that best did 
know what hath been written to be true, Thomas 
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Lucey.” It is hard to think that this was of Master 
Shallow’s penning. It would not indeed have been 
unworthy of Shakespeare’s own hand. 

In Warwickshire all thoughts turn back to him 
who sleeps in the church of the Holy Trinity at 
Stratford. There on the hot summer days you may 
seek him and feel his spirit nearer than in the house 
where they say he was born. Alas! there men 
wrangle, and women too. Henley Street is the scene 
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THE COTTAGE BY SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 


of bitter conflict: shall the little cottages hard by 
the house of Shakespeare’s father go? To give the 
town a library it is not unfitting that they should at 
least be transformed. They are modern enough, 
and the cottage that is nearest to the birthplace suits 
none too well with the older style. It is indeed an idle 
quarrel that disturbs those who would treat all Shake- 
speare’s town with so much reverence: the streams 
of ink (save for Mr. Sidney Lee’s sober pamphlet) 
had been better used on another theme. But it is 
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the penalty the town has to pay for its unique 
distinction. An “Avon Star” must be trumpeted 
forth, and with it most strange vapourings of petty 
Stratford politics, attacks upon “cliques,” upon the 
worthy corporation, all expressed in the strangest 
English. There must be an answer. “The Errors of 
the Avon Star,” very merry reading though it be, is 
spiteful at the best. When will these strifes end? 
Not so long as there are any in Stratford who are 
ambitious of literary fame. 

And meantime he rests: they cannot disturb him. 
And here in his own town we feel indeed as if with 
him all genius had died. Hardly fanciful sounds 
that epitaph— 

Stay, passenger, why goest thou so fast, 

Read if thou can’st, whom envious death hath past 

Within this monument. Shakespeare: with whome 

Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck this tombe 

Far more than cost, sieh all yt he hath writt 

Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 
Here, and in the green lanes, or the broad fields, 
“while we lie tumbling in the hay,” the memories 
come thickest. 

And thence we follow him out on to the downs, 
the long stretches of Cotswold. Here surely it 
was, southward from Stratford, through Ships- 
ton or Campden, that he went, and that he saw 
the stricken deer or Master Shallow’s greyhound 
outrun. Make the change that Judge Madden 
would have you make, and go by Berkeley and 
Stinchcombe and Tetworth, and you arein another 
land. You stand no longer on Cotsall but in 
Berkeley vale; and it is there, you are told, where it 
really was that the poet was “much given to all un- 
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luckinesse in stealing venison and rabbits.” Woncot 
is to be a suburb of Dursley, and the Hill where 
Clement Perkes dwelt is to be Stinchcombe. But 
there is no such certainty in these matters as there is 
in Burton-heath, the home of old Sly, or Wincot 
where there was the fat ale-wife. ‘Shallow and his 
surroundings are distinctly of Gloucestershire,” says 
Mr. Madden. ‘There never was any reason for 
transferring them to Warwickshire and the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford, even if there did not exist at 
the farthest side of Gloucestershire Woncot with its 
Visor; the Hill with its Perkes; Berkeley Castle 
standing by its tuft of trees; an ancient tradition of 
Shakespeare’s sojourn; and a family of the name 
claiming kinship with the poet.” Gloucestershire in- 
deed, or at least on Cotsall edge ; but why so far away 
from Stratford? And how about the Lucey coat? 

Yet it is a beautiful land, this end of the Cotswold 
uplands, where you may look down upon the Vale 
of Berkeley and the Severn Channel. And it has 
memories too, of castles where kings were prisoned, 
of anchorites dwelling on tree-crowned hills. The 
Romans passed this way. Not far off is Aust, and at 
Cromhall there was found mosaic pavement. Great 
trees abound, and broad fields with fine hedges ; 
houses too, of the comfortable age, when Jane 
Austen wrote, or earlier. Yet here there is nothing 
like the homely Warwick land. It is but a perilous 
footing that “the Diary of Master William Silence,” 
that most delightful of books, can take. We are at 
home with Master Shakespeare and Master Dover on 
the Cotswolds that they knew best ; but when we 
follow Justice Shallow farther afield we are uncertain 
of the way. 
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CHASTLETON HOUSE 


UITE on the borders of Oxfordshire, and a 
() mile or two from that quaint eighteenth- 
century erection ‘the Four Shires Stone,” 

where meet the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester and Warwick, stands one of the most beautiful 
housesin England. Itissetinalovely country, of hills 
and:valleys, and beautiful leafy lanes, and not far from 
it are many a fine house and fine church. Quite close 
is the tiny village Evenlode, whence comes a Thames 
tributary. Near is Little Compton, a village of beau- 
tiful grey houses, where the good Juxon lived on his 
small manor during the days of the Church’s suppres- 
sion, and solaced himself, it must be admitted, with a 
pack of hounds, of which Bulstrode Whitelocke speaks 
approvingly. A little farther away is Long Compton, 
which Mr. Norman Gale would have us believe to be 
the gem of all that is on Cotswold. Not far, either, 
are the beautiful Jacobean house of Barton on the 
hill and the striking church, set at the summit of 
“a table of green fields,” of Great Wolford. Little 
Wolford, hard by, has its Elizabethan house, with a 
hall like that of a small college, hung with portraits 
that sadly need restoring, and with old arms. To 
this house belongs an apocryphal story that Charles 
II was hidden there during his flight after Worcester 
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fight. At Bledington, the little Gloucestershire 
parish which lies hidden in the hills, is a little-spoiled 
fifteenth century church, with remains of Early 
English work. - It has still the old oak pews, sound, 
unstained, with good carved ends: long may their 
removal be postponed. The windows have each two 
curious niches and pedestals for images. Much old 
glass survives, some in its old places: S. George and 
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S. Mary Magdalen, with their donors; a fifteenth 
century “ Vicarius de Bladington,” with other comely 
persons and things. But Chastleton is above and 
beyond all these. It is a house and garden built 
and planned in the days of King James the First 
and Sixth, and remaining in its furniture and its 
formalities very much as when its builders and its 
gardeners had finished their work. <A house with a 
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history, you say the moment you see it, and you are 
not wrong. 

The property over which it presides once belonged 
to Robert Catesby, one of the “memorables” of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Looking back a little further you 
find a curious piece of ancient intrigue. Catesby, 
“the cat,” lived here not too far for a ride over to see 
Lovel “the dog,” at Minster Lovel by the Windrush, 
which indeed is in the same hundred of Chadlington. 
The estates of Catesby were rightly confiscated by him 
whom young Lambert Simnel, the Oxford protégé of 
Lovel, called “the false usurper Harry Tyddor”; but 
his son, George, was wisely given in marriage to 
Mistress Elizabeth Empson, daughter of that “ catter- 
pillar of the commonwealth,” Sir Richard Empson, 
and so, of course, back came the Chastleton estates to 
the Catesbys. With them they stayed till there was 
need to borrow money for Papist intrigues, and then 
Richard Catesby sold them to Master Walter Jones, 
a wool merchant of Witney, in 1602. Part of the 
purchase money went to buy gunpowder. 

Before we leave the Catesbys, in their second attain- 
der, it is worth noting that Mistress Elizabeth, Emp- 
son’s daughter, wedded a second time Sir Thomas 
Lucey, and was the grandmother (was she not?) of 
Justice Shallow. You are all in the Shakespeare 
country here. At Barton on the hill, it may be, lived 
Goodman Puff—or perhaps at Barton on the Heath, 
when came Christopher Sly. <A learned Shake- 
spearian denies this; so perhaps I am quite wrong. 
But there be surmises. Not far off no doubt lived 
Will Squele, a Cotswold man. 

But to return. The house we see is the house of 
Walter Jones. He married a maid of honour whose 
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father was Queen Elizabeth's jeweller, a very profit- 
able business, and whose uncle was the founder of 
Trinity College at Oxford. Walter Jones built his 
house in the years between 1603 and 1610: and as he 
built quite near the road, his neighbour, Mr. George 
Greenwood, looked across at him and built his garden’ 
wall higher and higher, to shut him out if so be he 
might. But Chastleton house was built, and built 
well, and where Mr. Greenwood lived is now only a 
gazebo or banquet house, built perhaps of the stones 
of what was once his mansion. Walter Jones married 
his son Henry to the daughter of Sir Edmund Fetti- 
place, “rare Sir Edmund,” of whom Swinbrook church 
keeps the undying epitaph. They were all Royalists, 
every one, and they suffered indeed for their King. 
Not far from Chastleton was a fight in a lane by 
Cornwell which still they call “ pell-mell lane,” for so 
the Roundheads ran. When the tide turned Arthur 
Jones was a fugitive from the field of Worcester, and 
took hiding in his own house in the secret chamber. 
In the room out of which it is entered the Parliament 
men who pursued him took their supper, but Mistress 
Jones drugged their possets to such purpose that her 
husband was able to slink by as they slept, and fly 
for his life, till happier days. All this while, the good 
Bishop Juxon was living hard by and saying the 
prayers of the Church in Chastleton House. With 
him he had the Bible that the King gave him on the 
scaffold. 

Arthur Jones came back to prosperity even before 
the Restoration and lived till the year before the 
Revolution. His heirs were noted Jacobites, and 
Henry Jones, whose florwit is 1738, was a chief per- 
sonage in the Gloucestershire Jacobite club. ‘The 
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members of this club,” says the present owner of 
Chastleton House, from whose little book about her 
family I have cheerfully filched most of these facts, 
“had a special design of glass manufactured for them 
at Derby: on the decanters were cut a spray of roses, 
a compass pointing to a star, and the word Fiat. 
The glasses have only the roses on them. There are 
only two or three sets of this glass in England, and 
that at Chastleton is the most perfect, consisting of 
two decanters and eleven glasses.” Mr. Henry Jones, 
it appears, was a spendthrift as well as a Jacobite, 
and he did not get on very well with his clergyman. 
He planted a row of Scots firs close to the parson’s 
garden to give him some unnecessary shade, or to 
shut out his prying eyes. His son John is to be re- 
membered for repairing and re-roofing his house. 
And of him Miss Whitmore Jones tells these pleasant 
stories. “John Jones seasoned his stone for three 
years, first under sheds and then in the open, before 
he allowed it to be used: and he exercised a very 
close supervision over his workmen. After they left 
off he used to go with his knife and try to pick the 
mortar out from between the stones; if he succeeded 
in doing so the work had to be pulled to pieces next 
day and done over again. While the house was 
undergoing these repairs he covered the courtyard 
gates with furze to prevent the undue curiosity of 
visitors being satisfied. He was, too, a keen upholder 
of all his manorial rights. He made the owner of 
Kitebrook pay a halfpenny a year, for which he gave 
a formal receipt, for the privilege of crossing his fields 
to come to church. A Mr. Thomas Davis cut some 
furze or thorns by the side of the road at Evenlode ; 
John Jones compelled him to make humble apology 
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in writing, with an undertaking not to repeat the 
offence. Still another instance: a lady of Evenlode 
in rebuilding her garden wall put it four inches 
farther out than she hadaright todo. Mr. Jones, as 
lord of the manor, pounced down upon her at once, 
and the wall had to be put back in its former place.” 

This worthy, having no children, had to look out 
for an heir, and he chose a boy of fourteen, his cousin 
John Whitmore, who succeeded and took the name 
of Jones in 1828. He lived till 1853. Of him his 
daugbter tells this delightful tale. 

“In 1850 his tenant at Chastleton hill died, and the 
farm was thrown on his hands. Having disposed of 
all his farming stock, he was quite at a loss how to 
cultivate the land for the season, when on his casu- 
ally mentioning his difficulty to one or two neigh- 
bouring farmers, the latter offered, if he would provide 
seed-corn, and bread and cheese and beer, to give him 
‘a love haul.’ The 6th of April was fixed, and on the 
morning of that day Mr. Jones went up to the hill to 
see the men at work. A wonderful sight met his 
view. No less than sixty-eight ploughs, ten of them 
double ones, were at work. The horses were dressed 
out in ribbons, and the men wore clean smock-frocks. 
Altogether the scene had a most animated appear- 
ance, and resembled almost a mighty fair. One hun- 
dred acres were ploughed, harrowed, and nearly 
sown, in that one day, and the only regret expressed 
was that more farmers had not heard of the pro- 
posal.” 

It is time to speak of the house itself. It is a 
splendid piece of Jacobean work, built round a small 
court, with a fine lofty front that has two bays 
standing forth from it. The effect of the extreme 
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simplicity, the dignity, and the homely picturesque- 
ness, is not easily described. The beautiful grey Cots- 
wold stone has its unfailing charm. Within there is 
a small hall, with a dais, some quaint withdrawing 
rooms, one with a characteristic Jacobean pannelling 
now painted a light yellow, two fine staircases, a 
splendid gallery with a ceiling that recalls the famous 
one, some fifty years earlier in date, which is now 
suffered to rot at Burford priory, and a number of 
bedrooms, one with the famous secret chamber, secret 
no longer, opening out of it. There are some inter- 
esting portraits, among them a striking Charles IT at 
his worst. There is a quantity of fine contemporary 
furniture, and much beautiful china. Here and there, 
but most rarely, there are some atrocities that should 
be removed, among them a model of Westmacott’s 
“Repose.” But the whole air of the place is still 
seventeenth century, and that century at its best. 
It is pleasant to find, from a District Magazine, that 
good work of needed repair is being done in the 
house, and that by local workmen. Thus it is re- 
corded, September 1903 :— 


“An excellent piece of restoration work is now 
being completed at Chastleton House. Those who 
have been over this interesting old mansion must 
have marked with pain the dilapidated state of the 
beautiful domed ceiling of the gallery. All along 
one side the timbers had rotted owing to the roof 
becoming defective, causing unsightly holes where 
the plaster had fallen. In 1802, Mr. John Jones, the 
then possessor, re-roofed the house at considerable 
expense, and partially mended the ends of the beams, 
but he did not finish the work, and the dilapidated 
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ceiling has been an eyesore ever since. It has been 
Miss Whitmore Jones’ ambition for years to restore it, 
an ambition in which her nephew thoroughly shared; 
and in 1902, after the lapse of just a hundred years 
since the first attempt to repair the mischief, the 
work of restoration was resumed, and this year it is 
being completed. It has been done entirely by local 
workmen, and reflects the greatest credit upon them. 
Mr. John Minchin, whose talent for artistic carving 
is well known, and of which there are specimens 
both in the Church and the house, prepared the 
moulds for the various patterns, thirteen in all; and 
Messrs. Newman, masons, of Little Compton, cast 
and fixed them. The work has been done so ex- 
cellently that no one who had not seen the ceiling 
previously could not distinguish where the new joins 
the old. To mark the period of the restoration, the 
lozenge of Miss Whitmore Jones’ arms will be placed 
on one side of the east window; her nephew’s shield 
(Whitmore Jones and Dickins) on the other. The 
curious grotesque heads on each side of the west 
window, which the children of the house have always 
called Gog and Magog, remain unchanged.” 


That, indeed, is the “note” of all the house. It 
remains, has remained through, all the changes of 
church and state, unchanged. There is no house 
like it in the county, perhaps in England. 

And its garden! It has the delightful yews in im- 
possible figures, the formal beds, and lines, and rows, 
and terraces, and in the outskirts that momentary 
concession to wildness that Bacon felt to be essential. 
Seen from the top of the East tower there is a suc- 
cession of garden-pictures that beggars praise. 
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Over the wall is the church, small, quiet and not 
too bitterly restored, with fine Jones tablets and 
some good brasses—a quiet prayerful home for a 
house and village like this to fill with worshippers, 
whose study it is to live simply and at peace with God. 
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At length it dawned, that fatal valley gay, 
O’er which high wood-crowned hills their summits reat 
On the cool height awhile our palmers stay, 
And spite even of themselves their senses cheer ; 
Then to the wizard’s wonne their steps they stcer. 
Like a green isle it broad beneath them spread, 
With gardens round, and wandering currents clear, 
And tufted groves to shade the meadow-bed, 

Sweet air and song; and without hurry all seemed glad. 


O James Thomson wrote, a hundred and fifty 

years ago or more, in The Castle of Indolence, 

a book which nobody reads nowadays. As I 
turn over the leaves of that forgotten volume my 
mind goes back to a quiet valley in Warwick- 
shire and a late summer day, when once I wandered 
thither with a learned clerk of London town, who 
was soon to bea canon of the Abbey of Westminster, 
and with two ladies, one of whom formally refused 
my hand and heart on the journey, preferring to 
pick mushrooms—being indeed but young—and with 
a notable man of letters who knew Warwick ways 
because he knew Shakespeare, no man so well. It 
was to an ancient house that we made our way. 
With us were blithe lads of Oxford, who made sport. 
One talked long and well of Irish things. Of one it 
is writ that he is “a rare talker.” Fast Chipping 
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Norton, past Weston House and its memories of sea- 
fights, past unnumbered little houselets in country 
lanes, we went. And then we came to a place hid 
like a rare treasure from the eyes of men. 

Some sixty years ago William Howitt found his 
way with difficulty to the almost deserted house of 
the Marquis of Northampton in Warwickshire. 
“You never seed a house in sich a hole,” said a man 
of whom he asked the way, from Edgehill, down the 
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Vale of the Red Horse, through Church-Tysoe. At 
last he came to the “‘ woody shades” of a “ solitary 
and most secluded valley”; and there was a romantic 
and venerable house, a “scene of ruin,” outbuildings 
of all kinds “in a state of great dilapidation.” The 
hall, the whole house indeed, was stripped. There 
was the old oak table that still remains, and a black- 
jack; but besides that not a bench or a table, not a 
picture or piece of tapestry, was left. He discovered 
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with delight two chapels, one “a Popish chapel” in 
the roof. He admired the hall with its fine carvings, 
the music gallery, the sculptures in the chapel. He 
wondered at the desolation, and at the sale of old 
furniture. “Oh, elections, sir! Elections. They 
did it that have brought the hammer into many a 
good old house.” 

And so he began to gather, and to tell, fragments 
of the history of the Comptons. And the best that 
he had to give was the letter of the great heiress, 
Elizabeth Spencer, who married Sir William Compton, 
and when her father the rich merchant died, brought 
to her husband vast wealth. She wrote to her hus- 
band, who was overwhelmed with his new responsi- 
bilities, a letter which Mr. Howitt printed thus— 


“My sweet life, Now I have declared to you my 
mind for the settling of your estate, I suppose that 
it were best for me to bethink and consider within 
myself what allowance were meetest forme... I 
pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most kind 
and loving wife, the sum: of £2,600 quarterly to be 
paid. Also I would, besides that allowance, have 
£600 quarterly to be paid, for the performance of 
charitable works: and those things I would not, 
neither will be, accountable for. Also, I will have 
three horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare 
to lend or borrow ; none lend but I, none borrow but 
you. Also I would have two. gentlewomen, lest one | 
should be sick, or have some other let. Also, believe 
it, it is an undecent thing for a gentlewoman to stand 
mumping, when God hath blessed their lord and lady 
with a great estate. Also, when I ride a-hunting or 
a-hawking, or travel from one house to another, I 
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will have them attending; so for either of those said 
women, I must and will have for either of them a 
horse. Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen ; and 
I will have my two coaches, one lined with velvet to 
myself, with four very fair horses; and a coach for 
my women, lined with cloth and laced with gold, or 
otherwise with scarlet and laced with silver, with 
four good horses. Also, I will have two coachmen ; 
one for my own coach, the other for my women. 
Also, at any time when I travel, I will be allowed not 
oniy caroches and spare horses, for me and my 
women, and I will have such carriages as be fitting 
for all, orderly, not pestering my things with my 
women’s, nor theirs with either chamber-maids’, nor 
theirs with wash-maids’. Also, for laundresses when 
I travel, I will have them sent away before with the 
carriages, to see all safe. And the chamber-maids I 
will have go before, that the chamber may be ready, 
sweet andclean. Also, that it is undecent for me to 
crowd up myself with my gentleman-usher in my 
coach, I will have him to have a convenient horse to 
attend me, either in city or country. And I must 
have two footmen. And my desire is that you defray 
all the charges for me. And for myself, besides my 
yearly allowance I would have twenty gowns of 
apparel; six of them excellent good ones, eight of 
them for ‘the country, and six other of them very 
excellent good ones. Also, I would have to put in 
my purse £2,000 and £200, and so, you to pay my 
debts. Also I would have £6,000 to buy me jewels ; 
and £4,000 to buy mea pearl chain. Now, seeing I 
have been and am so reasonable unto you, I pray you 
do you find my children apparel, and their schooling, 
and all my servants, men and women, their wages. 
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Also I will have all my houses furnished, and my 
lodging chamber to be suited with all such furniture 
as is fit; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, 
carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards of place, fair 
hangings, and such like. So for my drawing-chamber 
in all houses, I will have them delicately furnished, 
both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, 
chairs, cushions, and all things there unto belonging. 
Also my desire is that you would pay your debts, 
build up Ashby-house and purchase land, and lend no 
money, as you love God, to my lord chamberlain, who 
would have all, perhaps your life, from you. . . . So, 
now that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what it is that I would not have, I pray you 
when you be an earl, to allow me £2,000 more than I 
now desire, and double attendance.” 


The cumulative effect is superb. So determined a 
lady is likely to have made a great impression upon 
her contemporaries and to have transmitted strong 
characteristics to her descendants. The latter, at any 
rate, may be read as we read the history of England. 

Few English families have for so many generations 
borne so honourable, if not commanding, a part 
among the chief men of their country. The first 
member of the family who became famous was groom 
of the bedchamber to Henry VIII, and, says Dugdale, 
“within three years after, in consideration of his 
good and faithful service, had a special grant to him- 
self and his heirs of an honourable augmentation to 
his arms, out of the King’s own royal Ensign and 
Devises, viz., a Lion passant gardant Or; and for his 
crest, a demi Dragon erased gules, within a coronet 
of gold, upon a torse argent and vert.” Henry VIII's 
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arms are over the gateway of the house he built. A 
modern book says, with the unintentional ill-nature 
of compression which makes much of our informing 
literature such painful reading, that “Sir William 
Compton was present at the battle of Spurs and Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and had estates in twenty 
counties of England and the favour of Henry VIII.” 
It seems that he pulled down a house at Fulbrook (is 
that the village near Burford ?) and transported the 
materials to Compton Winyates in 1509. I am sorry 
for the horses! Others of the family have had much 
higher titles to honour. One was a familiar of 
James, “Black Northampton”; another, a gallant 
Cavalier, fell at Hopton Heath in 1648. The former 
was the man who received the letter quoted above, 
and it is said that he won his wife’s hand by dis- 
guising himself as a baker and carrying her away in 
an empty bread-basket. The latter waskilled at the 
moment of victory, when he was charging, Rupert- 
like, in advance of his men. To the crop-ears who 
offered him quarter he answered, “I scorn to take 
quarter from such base rogues as you are”: and so 
died Spencer Compton. He had been a stalwart 
supporter of the King from the first: his father, 
William Compton, the first Earl, had paid for his 
peerage, if the Treasury records are to be trusted; 
but there are two opinions of the matter, and the 
Comptons to-day think he did not buy it. It is 
better, indeed, to call it ‘the payment of large fees.” 
Anyhow, if he bought, he paid in the straightforward 
way, as an honourable man of high power and wit 
might in those days, not after the fashion of those 
for whose gold the nineteenth century towards its 


close found a use. 
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The Comptons remained staunch to their sovereigns. 
James I was often at Castle Ashby ; I do not know 
if he was ever at Compton Winyates. His visits 
were expensive, and Lord Northampton seems to 
have hinted as much, for one year the King went to 
Sir Henry Yelverton’s instead, “ who entertained him 
so splendidly as did make Lord Northampton’s 
penury the more misliked.” But this was before the 
rich lady’s money came in: then the Earl’s magnifi- 
cence knew no bounds. He visited the Pakingtons 
at Westwood with a train of a hundred knights, and 
so well was the entertainment liked that the guests 
said they did not know whether they possessed the 
place or the place them. Such was the first Earl: 
his lady did not overawe him. Later Comptons 
have done wisely and well. The Bishop of London 
whom James II in vain tried to terrorize will not 
be forgotten. It has been a family of trusty coun- 
sellors, unselfish statesmen, good bishops. And so 
it endures. 

To-day, as when Howitt wrote, the ways to 
Compton Winyates are perilous and long. From 
Chipping Norton—to take another road than his—it 
is a rough thirteen miles down sharp hills and through 
a maze of country roads. We pass Long Compton, 
that which Mr. Norman Gale has tried to raise to a 
grandeur which it scarcely deserves. It is certainly 
a very pretty village, but not a terrestrial Paradise. 
Its fine church commands it, and as you rise again 
towards Brailes seems to rise with you above all 
petty human interests, strong, safe, an immemorial 
support. At eventime as you come back, you come 

at last 
Upon the hills that keep, 
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As mothers watch their babes asleep, 
Long Compton guarded in the vale : 
There as a dreaming child it lay 
And took the evening light. 


As the shadows fall this autumn and we hurry 
through the Cotswold vale, it is a happy memory of 
beautiful days that goes with us. 

So the long day sped on. Through the great park 


GATE HOUSE, COMPTON WINYATES, 


of Weston, past the big house of impossible Gothic, 
by lanes, across village greens, down steep hills, and 
there at last is the quiet house of the Comptons. <A 
very diminutive Hampton Court of Elizabeth’s day, 
you say, unspoiled by William and the Dutch, or the 
“royal house of Hanover and Protestant succession.” 
Its central court has just the air, in miniature, of 
that you remember by the Thames ; and for river there 
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is the most delightful little fish pond, which is the 
remains of the moat, all crowded with water plants 
and reflecting the roof and gables of the house. At 
its other side, still in this deep valley—the very 
bottom of the hole, as Howitt’s friend might say—is 
a raised garden, with terrace and yew hedge, so quiet 
and formal as it might please my lord Bacon himself. 

What strange tales grow about such a house as 
this! Years ago some children went into a room 
they had not seen before and found a tumbled bed. 
Before long the tale was spread that there had been 
a skeleton there: and now the story is that they 
found seven skeletons. Not long ago a visitor asked 
to see the torture room, and when the servant 
expressed surprised incredulity, said that he felt sure 
he could find his way to it from what he had heard. 
So he did: and when he got there he pointed 
triumphantly to some hooks used to hang cheeses 
on, and said that, of old, men had been transfixed on 
them. 

Is there anything more depressing than a show- 
house ? Warwick Castle, where the visitors steal 
the writing-paper, and the hideous ornaments are 
dwelt on with pride by the solemn cicerone, is 
terrible. But Compton Winyates, so much as you 
see of it, is quite human, or shall I say homely ? The 
hall, very like that at Chastleton, is bare, and shows 
off the bits of fine oak that are left, the gallery and 
the doors, without affectation. And the council- 
chamber, as they call it, with its five doors, and its 
three ways up to the priest’s chamber, or Papist 
chapel above, is entirely unfurnished. There is very 
good panelling, and that is all. The hiding-places 
that we see in the house behind fireplaces are all 
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open now. Every secret is revealed; and there is 
something pathetic in the old room, with the crosses 
cut on the beam that perhaps served for altar, with 
its three ways of escape. Was it much used ? There 
are stories, but Idonot know them, about concealments 
here. The Comptons have been too loyal to Church 
and King, one would fancy, to conceal much. You 
feel, when you see their portraits—which are not 
here, but at Castle Ashby—that they would make 
poor plotters. It may be a pity that these rooms are 
not fitted up now, the one for a chaplain’s study, the 
other for the oratory where the household might 
meet to pray, in no fear of persecution now. But 
doubtless one chapel is enough in the house. And if 
they were both chapels, and one very private, you 
would not see them, I suppose; and you would lose 
one illustration of the Cotswold history. 

It was a lonely country, the very place to hide men 
in: and such a homely place as this would never be 
thought to shelter fugitives. It would be a long way 
for the pursuivant: and his carriage would break 
down in the mire or his horse be bogged before he 
got there. So you may fancy; but it is as a home 
most of all, though it was so unlike one sixty years 
ago, that the house strikes you. Quite simple, 
secluded, with no assertion of dignity, is the house: a 
typical Tudor comfortable dwelling-place, built in 
that delightful red brick of which we never seem 
now to catch the tone, and taking something of its 
colouring from the hills and trees among which it 
rests. 

The thought of repose, indeed, is cver the whole. 
Again comes Thomson to mind, though the folk here 
are not indolent, indeed, but very far from it— 
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No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call, . 
From village on to village sounding clear-; 
To tardy swain no shrill-voiced matrons squall ; 
No dogs, no babes, no wives to stun your ear ; 
No hammers thump ; no horrid blacksmith sear, 
No noisy tradesman your sweet slumbers start 
With sounds that are a misery to hear ; 
But all is cal as would delight the heart 

Of Sybarite of old, all nature and all art. 


A place of quiet rest indeed it is, and that with 
the thought of prayer over it that leads apart from 
strife. The men who built of old did not forget God. 
The house in its seclusion is yet not alone. 

Hard by is the church, a very quaint piece of Tudor 
Gothic, with pews that would have satisfied Sir Roger 
de Coverley and a sounding-board to the high pulpit 
that might have had justice done to it by Swift or 
South. In 1644, when the house was captured—one 
would think that from its position it could not have 
stood a long siege—the Parliament men defaced all 
the monuments. They were put back again, as best 
they might be, when the church was rebuilt after the 
Restoration. Here is the tomb of Sir William 
Compton, faithful servant to CharlesI and Charles II, 
and here the banners and a few of the herald’s 
trappings that kept in memory the honoured dead, 
with after them the hatchments of later years. It 
is a church that one may imagine Master Inglesant 
to worship in, or Master George Herbert to deck with 
flowers and perfume with incense, as was his wont. 
Very quiet, homely, companionable, in the service of 
God. When it is restored, may it escape the hands 
of the ‘restorer’! In no place that I know would it 
be easier to reproduce the simple worship of Stewart 
times. There is the eighteenth-century barrel organ 
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ready for use, with all the appropriate tunes. Let 
us try to put ourselves back in the time of Anne. 

But night falls, and it is difficult to get away from, 
as it is to approach, this haunt of ancient peace. One 
last look down upon it through the trees as weslowly 
climb the hill. There it must be easy to live the best 
life of our forefathers. There it must be natural to 
be noble and chivalrous and devout. So may it 
always be! Compton Winyates is one of the few 
houses left that can never disappoint us. 
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notice than I have given it. It combines 

many of the characteristics of both Thames 
and Cotswold lands. There are the great Cots- 
wold churches, and the stone houses, and there 
are the little streams that are the first to meet the 
stripling Thames. Itis the country too, par excellence, 
of the Tractarians. It is the scenery of The Christian 
Year. 

The ‘Oxford Movement” of course had for local 
habitation the University of which its leaders were 
members, but when we pass outside the sound of 
the cathedral bells in search of the homes of the 
Tractarians it is strange how many of them we find 
associated with the little district by Cotswold and 
Thames. At one end were Thomas Keble and 
Isaac Williams at Bisley, at the other the woods of 
Pusey overlook the upper Thames. Pusey, where 
so many of the great Doctor’s sermons were preached, 
and where he went often from Saturday to Monday 
to stay with his brother, belongs to the district 
which skirts the Thames. ‘Do you not live in the 
Vale of White Horse?” said George III to Mr. Philip 
Pusey. “No, sir,” he answered, “not in the vale, 
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but just outside it.” It is a land typically English, 
where, as Dr. Liddon told us, “fragments of the old 
dialect and warm attachments to home still survive 
the influences of schools and railroads.” What is the 
truth about the Pusey horn it would be rash to say. 

More recent memories. are certain. Faringdon 
withstood a long siege from Parliament men, and 
Cromwell himself was driven back from it in 1645. 
Near Radcot, in fact at Duxford, the Lord General 
passed when he pursued the Levellers to Burford in 
1649. Round Pusey were the Lenthalls, who held 


FAIRFORD. 


Bessilsleigh as well as Burford Priory. When Aubrey 
wrote his Brief Lives, the famous picture of the family 
of Sir Thomas More, afterwards at Burford, till after 
the sale in 1828 it went to Cokethorpe, was at 
Bessilsleigh. Henry Martin lived not far away, “as 
far from a Puritan as light from darkness,” says 
Aubrey. Near the Puseys again was the Berkshire 
branch of the Fettiplaces, whose Oxfordshire branch 
has its fine monuments at Swinbrook. 

But, to return to the Tractarians. Pusey is only 
fifteen miles from Fairford, where lived Miss Marian 
Catherine Barker, who became the wife of Dr. Pusey. 
As an undergraduate Pusey hunted, and says Dr. 
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Liddon, “he would never miss a meet in the direction 
of Fairford; and when not hunting his favourite 
ride was to the top of Foxcombe and along the brow 
of the hill towards Cumnor, as thence he could 
descry if not Fairford itself, yet much of the valley 
of the upper Thames.” Within a few miles of 
Fairford is Coln S. Aldwyn, where Mr. Keble’s father 
was vicar. In Fairford the Kebles lived, and the 
house remains, as does the one at Cirencester where 
the poet of The Christian Year became engaged to 
Miss Charlotte Clarke. 

At Fairford and Cirencester you may fancy your- 
self almost in the centre of civilization, for there are 
fine houses of the eighteenth century, carriages 
constantly driving along the country roads, smart 
horses and smart servants. But at Southrop you 
are plunged into the heart of the country. It is one 
of the parishes which Keble assisted to serve, when 
he left Oriel in 1823, Eastleach Martin (or Burthorpe, 
which the people pronounce Butherop) and Eastleach 
Turville being the others. From 1820, I think, when 
he became a Fellow of Corpus Christi, Thomas Keble 
shared the curacy with his brother, till 1824, when he, 
became curate of Cirencester. John Keble had the 
sole charge of the two Eastleach parishes, and was 
curate of Southrop. He lived at Southrop (Sutherop) 
Rectory for two years, and it was there that his 
influence was exercised with such powerful effect on 
Isaac Williams and R. H. Froude. The passage in 
which the former describes his life at Southrop has 
become almost classical. It was there that much of 
The Christian Year was written, in the quiet devotion 
of two pastoral years. Dean Church sums up the 
influence as he knew so well how to analyse and 
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express it—how Isaac Williams found in Keble 
“a man looked up to and wondered at by everyone, 
absolutely without pride and without ambition. He 
saw the most distinguished academic of his day, to 
whom every prospect was open, retiring from Oxford 
in the height-of his fame to busy himself with a few 
hundreds of Gloucestershire peasants in a miserable 
curacy. He saw this man caring for and respecting 
the ignorant and poor as much as others respected 
the rich and learned.” 

It was—and is—one of the greatest lessons that 
Keble and his fellows gave anew to the world, 
that the minister of Christ, while he must store 
his mind with all the learning of past ages and 
his own that he can acquire, yet may find no 
distinction, among those whom God has called to 
be the friends of his life, between rich and poor, 
learned or ignorant, for all of whom Christ died. 
And with Keble there was always the charm of an 
unaffected good nature. He was with his pupils as 
one of them: “ master is the greatest boy of the lot,” 
said his clerk, gardener and groom. Receptive of 
every impression, he turned them all to the service 
of God. And thus the scenery of the district, the 
changes that flit across the happy valleys of the 
Thames and Cotswold, are mirrored in The Christian 
Year. Itisa tradition that it was in the rectory 
garden of Eastleach Martin that the Evening Hymn 
was written. The first lines might come happily as 
the poet looked westward towards Fairford, sepa- 
rated from him by dark woods and winding ways— 

"Tis gone, that bright and oxrbéd blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze ; 


Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint puse of quivering light. 
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In darkness and in weariness 

The traveller on his way must press, 

No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 

Whiling away the lonesome hour. 
Such an experience indeed was that of Isaac Williams 
when he started from Southrop to find Dean Farm, 
where he was to be lodged, “a solitary place on the 
Cotswolds,” and hard indeed to find at night from 
Southrop, in a thick mist and rain, the night per- 
fectly dark, so that he “wandered about until 
morning.” There is hardly a more solitary spot in 
all the district. By it, as Isaac Williams wrote— 


ON THE COTSWOLDS. 


O’er the bleak wold the dull autumnal day 

Hangs darkling. 
The road between Coln S. Aldwyn and Fairford 
southwards is less secluded than that which goes 
north to Dean Farm, and it has the accent of quiet 
security which rings out so clearly in the poem that 


it suggested. 


See the soft green willow springing 
Where the waters gently pass, 
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Every way her free arms flinging 
O’er the moist and reedy grass. 
Long ere winter blasts are fled, 
See her tipp’d with vernal red, 
And her kindly flower display’d 
Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 


Though the rudest hand assail her, 
Patiently she droops awhile, 

But when showers and breezes hail her, 
Wears again her willing smile. 

Thus I learn Contentment’s power 

From the slighted willow bower, 

Ready to give thanks and live 

On the least that Heaven may give. 


If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 
Up the stony vale I wind, 
Haply half in fancy grieving 
For the shades I leave behind, 
By the dusty wayside drear, 
Nightingales with joyous cheer 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 
Gladlier than in cultured grove. 


Where the thickest boughs are twining 
Of the greenest darkest tree, 

There they plunge, the light declining— 
All may hear, but none may see. 

Fearless of the passing hoof, 

Hardly will they fleet aloof ; 

So they live in modest ways, 

Trust entire, and ceaseless praise. 


A familiar sight in the Cotswold on an 


afternoon is that which is noted in the lines for the 


Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity— 


Now the tired hunter winds a passing note, 


And echo bids good night from every glade. 


If dates did not forbid it, one might almost fancy that 
when, a few lines later, the poet speaks of a “lofty 
steed,” he was thinking with a smile of that animal 
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which Woodford (afterwards Bishop of Ely) when 
he first came to Kempsford asked his churchwarden 
to buy for him—‘“a horse quiet to ride and to drive, 
and, I think, about fourteen or fifteen feet high.” 

In the whole district Keble was at home, but most 
at home at Southrop and Eastleach. His family had 
held the manor of Eastleach Turville for many gener- 
ations; and in Southrop church is a Keble monument 
dated 1670. Memories of the long past came to 
him as he stood by the stream that divides the two 


KEMPSFORD. 


parishes, the two churchyards, of Eastleach S. 
Michael and S. Martin, and Eastleach S. Andrew. 


Waft him, thou soft September breeze, 
And gently lay him down 

Within some circling woodland wall 

Where bright leaves, reddening ere they fall, 
Wave gaily o’er the waters brown. 


A happy herald to the words of thanksgiving and 

hope with which the Church lays the bodies of her 

children to rest was the “soft September breeze.” 

The poetry of the district sank into the hearts of 

those who came there at Keble’s invitation, and when 
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Isaac Williams, a few years later, took the curacy 
of Windrush, ten miles away, he too wrote poems 
“ simple and unpretending,” full of the peaceful charm 
of this secluded land. Of the little stream between 
the two Eastleach churches he may well have thought 
when he wrote the lines—_ 


The noiseless brook its banks along 
Winds like a lake, 
Save stilly heard a rippling undersong, 
Whose passing eddies make 
Silence more still. 
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It is a land into which it is hard to fancy trouble 
entering ; and yet the first thing that Isaac Williams 
has to tell of Windrush is the agrarian riots, when 
Keble “rode with the mob, fearlessly and good- 
naturedly, entreating them not to demolish the 
farmer's machines; they put forth a methodist 
preacher to answer him, as he stood upon a machine 
begging them to desist.” 

Happily these days are over now; and it is the in- 
fluence of the quiet ministry of those trained in the 
Tractarian school that has done much to end them. 
‘““My life at Windrush,” says Isaac Williams, “was 
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very calm and subduing.” ¢uAoripetobar hovyaferv— 
that ye study to be quiet—was the note of all their 
best work, as it might well be the motto of the 
country where much of it was wrought. 


*Tis thus when, all its wanderings past, 
O’er the still tide 
The bark doth hang its idle sail at last, 
And, like a shadow, glide 
Into its rest. 
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lower reaches. 
Retired, silent, 
remote from the busy life which, after all, most poets 
have led, it sweeps softly down. Those who have lived 
by it have learnt to love it: but few have come to seek 
for its beauties. No one who knows it can fail to trace 
its influence again and again on Rossetti and Morris. 
Often you turn a sharp corner and come upon a 
scene that is mirrored in their lines; or you trace, 
on a page that seems to speak of distant days, the 
picture of a hamlet or a manor-house which belongs 
to the old England that here is still unchanged. 
These memories are known and cherished. But 
there is work, quite forgotten, of other poets, which 
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we may well recall. It belongs to the days when 
men rediscovered 


The little stream whose hamlets scarce have names. 


With the end of the eighteenth century there was a 
new activity on the borders of Cotswold and Thames. 
The farmers were rich: there were the great canal 
schemes: the country squires of the district were in 
their glory. And when the romantic interest in 
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natural scenery awoke, a new poetic interest came 
to the description of what seemed a new discovered 
land. 

The first poet who revived this interest was the 
Laureate Pye. He was above all things a country 
gentleman: and when he turned to poetry his 
thoughts flowed most freely in the comforts, and 
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elegancies, and characteristic pleasures of his own 
district and his own time. He was indeed but a 
poor poet, but when he came to write of the Upper 
Thames he had almost an inspiration. He lived and 
wrote in the thoroughly well ordered eighteenth 
century home of Faringdon House, which is perched 
on the high hill that overlooks the whole valley, two 
miles south of Radcot bridge. The quiet humdrum 
town was shut out behind, the trim streets, the 
Norman dignities of the Church with its chastely 
ostentatious Pye monuments, the complacent roomy 
inns. Within the long stretch of park the poet 
reigned supreme; and when he looked down its long 
slope his thoughts, in supreme satisfaction, were of 
neighbours almost equally fortunate with himself. 


Where Jsis stream divides yon distant glade, 

Lo Nuneham rises midst the sombre shade; 

While at her feet, as the clear current bends, 

The lofty spire of Abingdon ascends. 

Hygeia and her Oread train inhale 

On Radley’s site the pure ethereal gale. 

On Cherbury’s ramparts, urg’d by peaceful toil, 
The shining ploughshare turns the fruitful soil, 
Where erst the peasant saw with anxious fear 
The gleaming falchion and protended spear. 

On Hinton’s verdant brow the lofty trees 

Tremble obedient to the evening breeze : 

And Pusey her inverted dome surveys, 

In the smooth stream that through her meadows strays. 
See Buckland here her lovely scenes display, . 
Which rude e’erwhile in rich disorder lay, 

Till Taste and Genius with corrective hand 
Spread culture’s nicest verdure o’er the land, 
Rang’d every object in its fairest light, 

And call’d each latent beauty to the sight; 
Cloth’d the declining slope with pendant wood, 
And o’er the sedge-grown meadow pour’d the flood, 
While manly Execution’s active arm 

Wakes to existence each ideal charm. 
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So he warbles; and in obliging foot-notes he 
informs us that he is complimenting the seats of 
Earl Harcourt, Sir William Stonehouse, Bart., the 
Rev. Mr. John Loder, Mrs, Allen, and Sir Robert 
Throckmorton. How changed are the names since 
1774! Only two of these still hold the ancestral 
home. Somuch of the “landskip” Mr. Pye may have 
seen with but a slight assistance from his mind's eye: 
and then he goes on to rejoice over the seats of 
Mr. Southby, Mr. Charles Pye, Lord Spencer, Mr. 
Wymondefield (Lockinge), and, led astray by Want- 
age, to become extremely tiresome and didactic about 
King Alfred. 

The sports of a country gentleman waken him to 
more vivacity, and he entreats the Muse’s favour for 
the hunters of the fox. 


Though gentle Shenstone deem’d the hunter’s throat 
Drown’d with its clamorous strain the lyric note: 
Though pensive Thomson, indolently laid 

Beneath the silver willow’s trembling shade, 
Baiting with cruel art the treacherous hook, 

To lure the guiltless inmates of the brook, 

Blame, as his hands the barbéd weapon draw 

From the mute wretches’ agonizing jaw 

Those, who in manly sport with frantic joy 

The rapid tenants of the wood destroy. 


It was a very happy occasion, as he evidently 
thought, for a little rap at the poets whose fame 
might perhaps eclipse his own. After this diversion, 
and another interlude on Civil War, he turns again 
to contemplate with satisfaction his neighbours 
Lord Radnor at Coleshill and Lord Barrington at 
Becket; and so he comes round again to his own 
home and his own church, to commemorate his 
father with a touch of real feeling, and to recall 
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with pride how his ancestor, Sir Robert Pye, led the 
Parliamentary troops to the capture of Faringdon 
house, and “beat down” the spire of the church 
with his artillery. So the poem of Faringdon Hill 
ends with a burst of domestic enthusiasm. Peace 
and prosperity in such a place seems eternal— 

And, lovely Faringdon, my voice shall still 

Ox in thy groves, or on this healthful hill, 


In rustic numbers sing the happy plains, 
Where Freedom triumphs and where Brunswick reigns. 


FARINGDON CLUMP, FROM THE THAMES, 


All this is quite charmingly silly, and it can- 
not conceivably have any interest except for 
those who love every memory of the delightful 
district. But in the earlier part of the same poem 
there are some descriptive touches which have a 
certain value in recalling the country as it was when 
George III was King—the pointed spire of Lechlade, 
lowly Cricklade with the absurd legend of the Greeks, 
“proud Badbury’s height,’ and the canal schemes, 
already abortive, though destined to great revival, 


When vain projectors doomed thy stream to flow 
Through meads, neglected, lingering, sad, and slow. 


And so on to Fairford and its windows, “ with 
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historic painting dight,” and, horrible to relate, 
Ciceter turned, without question, into the pronuncia- 
tion which offends our ears to-day. 


And there conspicuous ’mid the lawny glade 
Fair Cirencester spreads her ample shade. 


There Pye professes to be overwhelmed, when he 
sees the venerable Lord Bathurst, by the thought of 
the poets whom he had known, Pope, and Addison, 
Arbuthnot, Swift, Prior and Gay: and well might 
he be silent—but alas! by emulation he is moved to 
new twitterings and absurder flights. 

Beside this poor but well-intentioned stuff it is 
pleasant to place the bright lines of an altogether 
charming writer, the unique and delightful Thomas 
Love Peacock. The Genius of the Thames, a lyrical 
poem in two parts, 1810, was the firstfruits of its 
author’s love for the river, five years before he rowed 
Shelley up it, made him live on peppered mutton- 
chops, and almost succeeded in giving him a wiser 
view of life. Peacock, though he is well-nigh as 
forgotten as Pye, is a real poet. He sees, and 
pictures, with true vision— 

The woods are roaring in the gale, 
That whirls their fading leaves afar ; 
The crescent moon is cold and pale, 
And swiftly sinks the evening star. 
High on this mossy bank reclined 
[ listen to the eddying wind, 
While Thames impels, with sinuous flow, 
His silent-rolling stream below ; 
And darkly waves the giant oak, 
That broad, above, its stature rears ; 
On whose young strength innocuous broke 
The storms of unrecorded years. 


We are in a new world. Convention and comfort- 
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able ease are gone, and we roam the banks of Thames 
awake to passion and the truth of life. Peacock 
knows all about all rivers, and all poets, and every 
corner of the globe: and yet he comes back to the 
“sedge-crowned genius” of the silver Thames. The 
giant stream of Mississippi, the cataracts of Potomac, 
the vast S. Laurence, the pomp of Amazon, the fertile 
course of Ganges, Niger and Nile’s mysterious 
sources, Tigris, swift Euphrates, proud Tajo and 
sounding Guadalquivir—none is forgotten: and 
every English and Scottish stream is remembered as 
the poets have known it, not last or least the Jarrow 
and the Tweed. All lend their aid to the design of 
contrast, to the universal peace that reigns on 
Thames— 


But now, through banks from strife remote, 
Thy crystal waters wind along, 
Responsive to the wild bird’s note 
Or lonely boatman’s careless song. 


Without being ever a poet of the highest rank, 
Peacock had the real poetic gift, of which Pye was 
utterly destitute. Like most minor poets, he was at 
his best in imitation, probably quite unconscious. 
There are whole stanzas of his that Scott might have 
written, and many lines that might be Coleridge’s or 
Shelley’s. And yet the thought, the classic allusion, 
the happy turn of phrase, are always his own. They 
show the promise of the Peacock whom many years 
later we come to know, the poet of taste and melody 
and skill. There isa real power too in the “ Episode 
of a Druid, supposed to have taken refuge in a 
forest, after the expulsion of the order from Mona,” 
as well as a felicity of expression that Peacock never 
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lost. He writes as though he saw the grim romance 
of the savage days of early Britain, of— 


Oaks, that their infant buds unfurled 
To greet the birth-day of the world; 


of : 
. The knotted trunks and branches grey, 
That gleamed as in Tartarean day, 
With mystic radiance blue ; 
of 


Primal night, and central shades ; 


of the horrors of human sacrifice and of the might of 
Rome doomed to inevitable decay. But all this is 
but preface to the true, tranquil history of the river 
that he loves. At all seasons he loves it, when he— 


Has seen thy turbid current flow — 
A deluge of dissolving snow; 


or in hot summer when—- 


Sweet is the course and clear and still. 


And he loves all Thames, and certainly not least 
those upper reaches which so few care to see— 


Now peaceful hamlets wandering through 
And fields in beauty ever new, 

Where Lechlade sees thy current strong 
First waft the unlabouring bark along ; 
Thy copious waters hold their sway 
Tow’rds Radcote’s arches old and grey, 
Where triumphed erst the rebel host, 
When hapless Richard’s hopes were lost, 
And Oxford sought, with humbled pride, 
Hixistence from thy guardian tide. 


One does not wonder, when he knew these quiet 
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meadows with their old historic tales, that he tarried 
where— 


The wild-flower waves, in lonely gloom 
On Godstow’s desolated wall, 


or that the story of Rosamund made him picture a 
tragic past— 


RADCOT BRIDGE. 


And dimly see, while mortals sleep, 
Sad forms of cloistered maidens move, 

The transient dreams of life to weep, 
The fading flowers of youth and love. 


Peacock indeed writes in romantic youth, which to 
the end of his long life, and with all his assumption 
of comfortable cynicism, he never really lost, and so 
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the charm of his essay in verse has not yet departed. 
Pye writes with the stupid pomposity of a middle- 
aged man, the most uninteresting creature in the 
world if he is happy and well off. We should never 
turn over a page of him if it were not that with all 
his stupidities he knew and loved the Upper Thames. 


CHAPTER XXII 


‘ TWO COTSWOLD STATESMEN 


DOUBT there may well 
be about Cotswold 
poets, but there can 


be none at all about two of 
their famous statesmen. They 
are men very different, living 
in very different times, but they 
were both loyal hearts, beloved 
of good men, and noble unsel- 
fish lovers of their country. 

Living memory almost 
touches—indeed it might quite 
touch, though I know no one who remembers 
him—the last years of the great governor-general, 
Warren Hastings. Only the places where he lived 
preserve the memory of Lucius Carey, Viscount 
Falkland: they and the imperishable history of his 
country. 

Down in the valley of the Windrush lies the Priory 
House of Burford, where he lived as a boy. It is a 
ruin now. And the house at Great Tew where “all 
men of eminent parts and faculties in Oxford, besides 
those who resorted thither from London, found their 


lodgings there, as ready as in the colleges,” when he 
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was master, has now not one stone upon another. 
There are the gardens and the garden walls, and per- 
haps, but it is unlikely, oaks that he may have 
planted. But his memory abides rather in the dig- 
nity and beauty of his life, the candour which made 
him eriticise and the loyalty: that made him die for 
his King. In that beautiful essay of Matthew 
Arnold's, beautiful in spite of all its faults of dogma- 
tism and ignorance, there is an estimate of him which 
is net far from the true one. Its concluding words 
are famous: yet I will quote them again because they 


THE VALE OF THE WINDRUSH. 


are good for us all to read often, and also because, as 
I think, they belong very fitly also to that great name 
which L have coupled with his, the name of Warren 
Hastings. 

“Let us bid him farewell, not with compassion for 
him, and not with excuses, but in confidenee and 
pride. Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of lucidity of 
mind and largeness of temper conquers; but it con- 
quers. In the end it will prevail; only we must have 
patience. The day will come when this nation shall 
be renewed by it. But, O lime-trees of Great Tew, 
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and quiet Oxfordshire field-banks where the first violets 
are even now raising their heads !—how often, ere 
that day arrive for Englishmen, shall your renewal 
be seen.” 

There is indeed no more beautiful village in England 
to-day than that where, overhung by tall oaks and 
garlanded with rich laurel hedges, he sleeps in a for- 
gotten grave. 

The hills round Stow may perhaps rank among the 
last of the Cotswolds. It was between here and 
Chipping Norton, on the “downs,” that Warren Hast- 
ings would ride out in his old age to watch the local 
volunteers training during the French war. Old folk 
till quite lately remembered him, a small man sitting 
huddled on his horse. His house, recovered in fulfil- 
ment of a child’s ambition, lies not far off; and its 
large conservatory recalls the story that he loved to 
walk in it because it reminded him of the climate of 
Bengal. Daylesford isa pretty village. Its church is 
new, for the building that Hastings rebuilt in 1816 
two years before his death was unhappily destroyed, 
and its only interest is the collection of inscriptions 
that record the connexion of Hastings and after him 
his wife’s family with the village. 

It is high land too whence the modern church of 
Daylesford looks down upon the valley of the Even- 
lode. There is the tablet which records the fact that 
the “last public effort” of his “eminently virtuous 
and lengthened life was the re-erection of this sacred 
edifice, which he superintended with singular energy 
and interest in its completion, and in which, alas! the 
holy rites of sepulture were very shortly afterwards 
performed over his mortal remains.” The church is 
gone: a modern purchaser pulled it down, as though 
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it were a barn, to build a greater—an act which, like so 
many of the worst deeds, was done with the best in- 
tentions, but which it is difficult to forgive. The grave 
of Hastings is untouched, and the tablet that in the 
new church is not far from it, runs, “ He died August 
22, 1818, aged 85 years and 8 months. Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 

The bust of the great governor-general of Bengal 
bears a tribute which Mrs. Hastings’ love has hardly 
made too warm. Happily Macaulay’s slanders are 
passing into oblivion, and the world as well as the 
descendants of his Daylesford neighbours will re- 
member him, not only as the greatest of those who 
won and kept Bengal, but as “‘ not more distinguished 
by the highest qualities of a statesman and a patriot 
than by the exercise of every Christian virtue.” 

Falkland was “in his nature so severe a lover of 
justice, and so precise ‘a lover of truth, that he was 
superior to all possible temptations for the violation 
of either.” The words might be used of the greater 
man, who had more temptations. Probably no 
Englishman ever did a greater work than he. He 
founded, more than any other one man, our Indian 
Empire, and there he formed every administrative 
and official body that the British possessions then had, 
and that endure, with necessary changes, to this day. 
Certainly few have been soill rewarded. After years 
of bitter attack, borne unflinchingly, he was at last 
suffered to end his days in peace, in the home which 
he had coveted as a boy and lived to buy in 1788. 
The thirty years that still remained to him of life, 
interrupted though they were by the long drawn 
agony—it could have been little less—of his trial, told 
their tale day by day in the exquisitely neat little 
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diaries, which he had kept since 1784, and which now 
remain in the possession of Miss Winter, of Worton 
House, Steeple Aston. 

The park of Daylesford, the house itself in a less 
degree, the great conservatory, and the little church 
of Oddington, now unused but most wisely not 
destroyed, are all memorials of him: and his diaries 
illustrate many a point that one notices as one rides 
between the walls of Adlestrop and of his own 
estate. It is a pretty country, beautiful in its 
summer shades, and one does not wonder that its 
beauty as well as his ambition made the village boy 
love it as he lay in the valley, whence in later days he 
had the view painted, and looked up at the house 
which he determined to make his own. But the 
chief memorials do not rest at Daylesford. They 
belong to Miss Winter, the great-niece of the wife to 
whom he was devoted, his “ adored Marian.” There 
are few more remarkable historical collections in 
England. First come the portraits, nearly all of 
high excellence as well as interest. There are 
exquisite enamels, of Hastings as an old man, of his 
wife, of Sir Charles Imhoff, her son, and his wife. 
There is the strange picture of Mrs. Hastings by 
Zoffany, painted in India, in which she sits in the 
style of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, and, it 
must be admitted, with singularly poor effect. There 
is the curious picture of them both, also by Zoffany, 
in an Indian landscape, attended by an ayah. They 
stand hand in hand, he in a plum-coloured coat, with 
white waistcoat, already bald and looking worn and 
harassed. Pictures of Daylesford there are, too, 
painted for him; and one striking Indian scene of a 
boat struggling with the Ganges in high flood, which 
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records the insistence of Mrs. Hastings in coming to 
his side when he was ill, in spite of dangers which 
nearly cost her her life. In his poems, which his 
clear hand inscribed in a thin quarto of crimson 
morocco cover, the hazardous story is told. It shows 
that she loved him as fully. as he loved her: and the 
happiness of their last years answered the question 
which he asked in his dedicatory verses— 


Wilt thou, my Marian, when we meet, 
With equal joy thy lover greet ? 

Wilt thou his transports share, and prove 
That absence is no cure for love ? 


The first of the portraits is that which Hastings 
gave to his friend David Anderson, and which has 
now returned to the company of the other 
memorials. It is by Abbot, and was painted 
apparently in 1796. It represents the statesman 
as an old man, with face thin and deeply lined, but 
the features which most arouse interest are the 
thin firm-set lips and the masterly and determined 
brow. It is the portrait of a man who must have 
done great things; and the artist, if he never came 
to greatest fame, knew genius when he saw it, and 
knew how to tell men what it was. The effect of 
this remarkable portrait is perhaps increased by the 
fact that not far from it in the dining-room at 
Worton hangs a delicate pastel of Sir Charles Imhoff, 
dressed in all the florid luxuriance of the dandy of 
the Revolutionary age, very smooth, very well 
dressed, and quite insignificant. And yet the 
Imhoffs were not insignificant. The long service 
rendered by Sir Charles to the King and Queen of 
Wurtemberg was commemorated by the gift of their 
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pictures, which now hang in Miss Winter’s collection ; 
and Hastings’ letters show not only the pains that he 
took for his stepson’s advancement, but that he was 
worthy of them. 

To some, letters are more interesting than pictures. 
They come from the very finger of the men them- 
selves. First is the unique survival of the minute 
diaries, which are full of important details, from the 
day when Mrs. Hastings left him in India, through 
the time when, long after his political career was 
closed, he took part in public affairs by urging 
Addington in 1804 to hold on in spite of the attacks 
against him—on which those charming letters of 
J. H. Frere have much to say—down to the last 
broken words that he wrote, not sadly, but calmly, 
not many days before the end. And next to them 
the letters, on thin parchment, minutely written and 
minutely rolled, which came in bits of quills, con- 
cealed in the nostrils and the ears of native runners, 
to his ‘“‘adored Marian” at the time of his greatest 
danger, when he was in the power of Cheyte Sing at 
Benares. They are as clear now as when they were 
written, and it is thrilling indeed to read the 
absolute fearlessness of the style, and the refrain 
which runs through them all—‘“ I love you more than 
ever in my trouble.” 

But not only Hastings’ own letters—some full of 
his poverty, for he was too generous to be rich— 
but also those of great men to him, are preserved. 
There should be one at least of Dr. Johnson’s, which 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by the way, does not seem to 
have heard of, and which answered the famous letter 
of Hastings on the literature of the Hindus, which 
marks an epoch in English dealings with the East 
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There is another from Nelson, saying how highly he 
valued the praise of one who like Hastings could 
judge what were real achievements and true glory, 
and who wrote, as he did, from the heart. There is 
another from Wellesley, the most magnificent of 
Hastings’s successors, speaking of the recommenda- 
tion of Charles Imhoff, and enclosing a copy of a 
letter to the Directors in which he had justified the 
gift from Saadut Ali Khan to Hastings, a letter 
which gave the aged ex-governor perhaps more 
pleasure than any he had received, and which he 
warmly acknowledged. It was a tribute from a 
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man who could well judge, and who was far above 
partiality, to the honour and wisdom of the great 
man who had shown him the way to rule the East. 
These, and many more, are speaking relics of 
departed glories: but as we close them up and put 
them reverently and half sadly away, we remember 
beyond the splendour of his achievements the simple 
piety of the great statesman’s life, and echo the 
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words that his devoted wife wrote on his epitaph, 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.” 

Of few men were those lines of Landor’s—but half 
true of himself—so true as ofthis son of the 
Cotswolds— 


I warmed both hands before the fire of life. 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


He strove, but unwillingly. He lived to serve, and 
God accepted his service, and led him gently, by a 
way of sorrow, to those last years of rest and peace. 

The memory of Warren Hastings is the last that 
connects the district with the great events of the 
world’s progress, but it is impossible to doubt that 
these downs, the hills, and the streams that run 
swiftly to the Thames, will again nurture those who 
will serve the country in high place. Forgotten the 
old towns may seem to be, and deserted the valleys, 
but still the country life is a nursery of stout hearts 
and strong arms. “This our life, exempt from 
public haunt” has a flavour of the past about it. In 
few other parts of England is so much of the old 
world left ; and there is in it still the promise of a 
bright future. 
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ON THE THAMES, 


HAVE come to the end of my tale, the record 
of many happy days among old books and 
records, and the poetry and prose of great 

English writers, and days happier still on the rivers 

and the upland plains. As I end, I see more clearly 

than I ever saw before how many tales there are to 
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tell of this land which I have not told, how many 
beautiful scenes and fine churches to be drawn that 
are not figured here. The interest indeed of this 
country, as of all others when you know them, is 
\ inexhaustible. 
j With me, for some bright hours of my journeyings 
not to be forgotten by me, has been the true 
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poet and kind friend, who has been often in my 
thoughts as these memories have been set down, Henry 
Charles Beeching, whom Westminster has gained as 
the Cotswolds lost him. His words, written as he sped 
once through these vales, going from our forgotten town 
to that which Shakespeare's birth has made immortal, 
shall be, by his kindness, the envoy to my book-— 
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O fair is Moreton in the Marsh 
And Stow on the wide wold, 
But fairer far is Burford town 
With its stone roofs grey and old; 
And whether the sky be hot and high 
Or the rain fall thin and chill, 
The grey old town on the lonely down 
Is where I would be still. 


O broad and smooth the Avon flows 
By Stratford’s many piers ; 

And Shakespeare lies by Avon’s side 
These thrice a hundred years ; 

But I would lie where Windrush sweet 
Laves Burford’s lovely hill ;— 

The grey old town on the lonely down 
Is where I would be still. 
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